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Deer Creek Farmers’ Club, 


CHEMICAL FERTILIZERS. 

The Deer Creek Farmers’ Club met at the 
residence of Wm. W. Castner, on Saturday, 
February 4th. Messrs. Moores, Rogers and 
Thomas A. Hays, the committee. of inspec- 
tion, performed their duties in the face of 
the snow storm, and reported. Mr. Hays 
said that from the neat appearance of the 
farm, Mr. Castner might be called a No. 1 
practical farmer. 

Mr. Rogers had known the furm longer, 
perhaps, than any onc present, and never 
knew any land which showed greater im- 
provement than this since Mr. Castner has 
had it. . He remembered when the fields were 
grown upin bushes and covered with stones ; 
now they are clean, smooth and produce 
large crops. He had seen Mr.. Castuer’s 
whcat before the snow fell, and it looked 
promising. 

Mr. Moores said that Mr. Castner seemed 
to have the knack of doing in 10 or 12 years 
what it takes some farmers a life-time to ac- 
complish, -His. crops for years haye been 
above the average. He hoped Mr. Castner 
_ would endeayor, to teach other farmers how 


"oak or chestnut post are set in the ground 
to a depth of five fect’ and well rammed. 
The barracks are 18 ‘feet square and the 
posts from 22 to 26 feet clear of the ground. 
Mr. Castner said that he had lost enough 
wheat im one season to pay for three bar- 
racks. The roof is raised or lowered by a 

jack-screw made especially for the purpose. 

It is provided with a prong at the foot, 

which supports it-in one of the holes of the 


post while the corner of the roof is raised. 


DOES TIE USE OF CHEMICAL FERTILIZERS 
PAY THE FARMER? 

This was the question announced, and to 
our friends of the 4fgis we are indebted for 
the report. Mr. Castner thanked the com- 
oi for their favorable report, and said 

iat if they wanted to improve their farms 
rapidly they must adopt his plan of plowing 
down clover sod every two years. At that 
time it is in its prime and furnishes more 
vegetable matter to the soil than when older. 
What is needed in our soils is vegetable mat- 
ter. In proposing the question he had refer- 
ence to an honestly and scientifically pre- 
pared fertilizer, and not to the worthless ar- 
ticles palmed off on farmers. He thought 
the time had come when farming cannot be 
successful without the use of chemical fertil- 
izers, With them you can improve land 
quicker, cheaper, and raise better crops than 
with anything except clover. The chief ele- 
ments of fertility are phosphoric acid, pot- 
ash, soda, magnesia and a little ammonja. 
Nature will supply all the ammonia noode, 
but the rest must be obtained from some 
chemical fertilizer. _In bone you only apply 
One kind of plant food, phosphate of lime, 
which is slowly convertible into phosphoric 
acid by the action of the elements. With 
chemical fertilizers you can raise more and 
better wheat and at a smaller outlay. than 





‘corn and 300 for wheat. 
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no pains to know whether a chemical fertili- 
zer pays or not. They make no careful tests. 
Fresh barnyard manure is not a good fertili- 
zer for the immediate crop to which it is ap- 
plied, but should be applied to the land two 
years before needed for a crop. Mr. Cast- 
ner’s rotation is to plow sod for corn; fol- 
low the corn with oats the next spring ; sow 
wheat after the oats, and the following 
spring sow clover. He mows or. pastures 


ithe clover the first year, pastures it the next, 
‘and the following year plows it down for 


corn again. He sows some timothy with 
his clover, but would not if the clover were 


‘sure to take without it, as he regards clover 


betier to use, but not to sell, than timothy. 


He applies his chemical fertilizers with a 
‘drill for wheat, and also with a wheat drill 


for corn, using 400 pounds to the acre for 
For two years he 
has been using South Carolina rock and pot- 
ash, and the result has been so satisfactory 
that last fall he put in his entire wheat crop 
with it. The cost is $26 aton. If you can 
find honest parties it is cheaper to buy chem- 
ical fertilizers than to make them. Very 
often the failure of a fertilizer to act proper- 
ly arises from ignorance on the .part of the 
manufacturer, and not from rascality. He 
had first tried formulas of hisown. Taking 
the analysis of the potato, he had a fertilizer 
made containing what the potato requires, 
and raised a magnificent crop. He next 
took the analysis of wheat, and at a cost of 
$35 per ton had a fertilizer made which 
produced him 40 bushels of wheut to. the 
acre, Most fertilizers cost too much for the 
amount of fertilizing properties they con- 
tain.. For instance, every scrap of leather 
and every old shoe is used in the manufac- 
ture of fertilizers. The article then purports 
to contain so much. per centage of nitrogen, 
convertible into soluble ammonia, but. it 
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Bure ; more , and better | never can. be gonveried. in the soil,. and. is 
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prepa een “ n 
there i is just as much adulteration i in 5 bone as 
in anything else. He strongly urged the use 


of South Carolina rock. If you buy any | 
phosphates, he said, you buy South Carolina 


rock at phosphate prices, because it centers 
into the composition of all the better chemi- 
cal fertilizers. He had used it alongside of 
high grade and reliable phosphate, and could 
sce no difference. He used no fertilizer for 
oats, as under his system none is needed, and 
he raises good crops. 

Mr. Rogers thought a little good phos- 
phate, say 200 lbs. to the acre, could be used 
to.advantage in connection with bone for 
wheat. The use of a chemical fertilizer en- 
tirely might pay, provided you can get a re- 
liable article. Last season he used Dayid- 
son’s wheat fertilizer, and it gave him entire 
satisfaction. Farmersshould be exceedingly 
particular in buying chemical fertilizers, 
stnce there are so many worthless ones on 
the market. 

A. F. Hays had used Davidson’s high grade 
phosphate, and the wheat started better than 
where bone or bone meal had been applied. 
One year he used Patapsco guano, and saw 
no difference between that and bone, but at 
harvest the bone proved to be the best. 

Mr. Hanna had used Davidson's, White- 
lock’s Vegetator and bone ash side by side, 
500 Ibs. to the acre, and saw no difference 
between them. He was of the opinion that 


chemical fertilizers will do better in a good. 


season. Last season was too dry, especially 
for corn. He had also used Lord & Polk’s 
phosphate on tomatoes, and they appeared to 
do well. 

Wm. F. Hays knows good fertilizers will 
pay. He had used . chemical. fertilizers. 
From some he saw good results, while from 
others saw no results. He had abandoned 
their use, but seeing Mr. Castner’s wheat so 
big, last fall he used Davidson’s phosphate 





and so far liked it: He had made"soine ex- 
periments wit various fertilizers .on wheat, 
and should watch the result, Barn yard 
manure is the. cheapest fertilizer, and it 
should be put on sod, Last year he uscd, 400 
Ibs, phosphate and next to it, 360. lbs, bone 
with 40 lbs. Peruvian guano. At harvest 
the difference in the grass was very percepti- 
ble in fayor of the, bone and guano. 

John Mogres thought chemical fertilizers 
will pay, but most of the permanent im- 
provement on land in this county has been 
by ground bone, Chemical fertilizers proba- 
bly help to bring the bene into action, On 
poor land he would first start with chemical 
fertilizers, and then use bone; on rich land 








; he would use. chemical fertilizers, because 


they are more. active than Lone. Where 
land is rich in vegetable matter, or where 


1) he uses Larn yard manure, he considered 


bone sufficicnt. A cheap chemical fertilizer 
might produce better crops than a hbigh- 
priced article, because it might . contain 
something that the land needed. 

The trouble is, we don’t know what. our 
land needs, and put on a great deal that is of 
no use. He knew,he could not get wrong 
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8, B. Silver also believed ‘chiemiéal fertili- 
zers. will pay when we know what they con- 
tain and what our crops require.. There ig 
nothing, however, in which farmers spend 
more money, without knowing what they are 


getting, than fertilizers.. He had never,ex- 


perimented with them, but used. bone; and 
barn yard manure. -It is evident from the 
appearance of Mr. Castner’s farm that chem- 
ical fertilizers, will pay. 

Thos. A. Hays thought, Mr. Castner, thor- 
oughly understoed and had sifted the ques- 
tion. He had used.some chemical. fertilizers 
to advantage, mixed with bone; This season 
he had used seven different kinds of fertili- 
zers, and will note the difference, Farmers, 
he said, feed the nation, and they should pro- 
tect themselves from being imposed on by 
worthless fertilizers. 

Gco. E. Silver, the President, agreed with 
the others that commercial fertilizers pay,-— 
That fact has been clearly demonstrated; by 
the quantity used, yearly in Harford county 
for the Jast ten years, ._He has, mostly used 
bone, but. had come to the conclusion that it 
is too long acting, and we need something to 
give quicker returns. . He did not think bone 
could be used to advantage on light gravelly 
soils, because of iis slow. action. On these 
some good chemical fertilizer should be used. 
We are not, able. to.tell what kind we need, 
but must,bring science to our aid... Fertiliz- ; 
ers should be analyzed-carefully by.a.respon- . 
sible chemist, and farmers should then care 
fully experiment and And out what their soil 
requires, 

Mr. Castner advocated the eatabliabment of 
an experimental farm and station, where 


‘farmers could have fertilizers analyzed. and 
various kinds of grain:tried. He said: more 
fertilizers were used in Harford. county than 





in the whole State of Connecticut, and. yet 
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the farmere of that State are protec'ed in 
buying fertilizers, by a State chemist, who 
Jast year analyzed 117 different articles for 
farmers. Better fertilizers are sold in Geor- 
gia than in any other State, because a good 
fertilizer law is in operation there, 

A commitice, consisting of Mcsars. Hays, 
Moores and Castner, was appointed to visit 
Annapolis and endeayor to sequre the pas- 
enge of a fertilizer law similar 10 the one in 
operation in Georgia. At the suggestion of 
Mr. Moores the same committee was author- 
ized to-urge the passage of a law to appoint 
an Tnepector of weights and measures for 
Harford county. 

Adjourned to mect at Mr. Jolns H. Jan- 
ney's, March 4th. 

_—— 83 6 @ ————__ 


Farming in Southern Maryland. 


Messrs, Editors American Farmer : 

This being a cold, snowy winter day, it is 
necessarily one of comparative leisure to the 
farmer, and nothing can be more improving 
and profitable to him than to read the opin- 
ions and experiences of the most practical 
farmers of the country, as expressed in your 
valuable journal, and compare them with his 
own, and, with your permission, to express 
his own, however crude the manner may be. 

The mode of farming in southern Maryland 
is one which has occupied my thoughts for 
several years, and one upon which I have 
desired to hear an expression of experience 
from some of our most practical farmers, but 
from some cause very little has been said. 

In order to detect the evils which exist in 
pur present mode of farming we must first 
consider the manner in which it is conducted. 
We will begin with a field to be worked this 
year. It is cleared of bushes and briers, then 
fallowed and prepared for the crop, either of 
tobacco or cora—no home-made manure or 
fertilizer being used, «xcept, perhaps, about 
an ox cart load to the acre of some coarse 
stuff called manure. After the croup is 
secured the tobacco land is put in wheat that 
fall, and the corn land in oats next spring— 
no fertilizer nor anything being used. In 
the spring the land gets a light sprinkling of 
clover sced, and as soon as the wheat and 
oats are harvested it is pastured until late in 
the fall. The next spring clover is turned 
upon about the first or middle of May, the 
farmers acting as if they consider it a crime 
fur a clover blossom to show itself in the field. 
The next spring it is again turned up to un- 
dergo the same ordeal. Just here I will 
pause to ask my brother farmer from any 
section of the State except southern Mary- 
land, will his land stand such abuse and con- 
tinue to remuncrate him for hislabor? Such 
is the mode of farming of ninc out of every 
ten farms worked in tobacco in this section 
of the State. To work land so often without 
feeding it or giving it rest that it may feed 
itself from the%store-house of nature, is ruin- 
ous, and entails poverty upon the owncr. 

Seeing then the cvils which exist, and 
every farmer in this tobacco section wi | tell 
you his land, and consequently himself, are 
getting poorer and poorer every year. It 
becomes us then to stop and consider some 
plan by which our lands may be enriched 
and we receive an ample compensation for 
the labor expended. There seems to be an 
idea in the minds of most persons that be- 
cause the father worked so much Jand in 
tobacto and so much in corn the, son should 
do the same; they seeming to forget that 
twenty-five years ago the father could con- 
trol any amount of labor at very low prices, 
whilst now labor is twice as high and only 
half as reliable. 

I think, then, the first step to be taken is 
to work less land and make that pay as much 
as the whole. By so doing it allows the land 
to remain Jonger in turf and improve itself; 
besides, a small field can be better manured 

than a large one. Perhaps a bit of my own 
experience may not be-out of place, and may 
induce others to try the came plen. 
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My first trial was with a piece of worn- 
out land. After working it in corn and get- 
ting only ten barrels (about one and a-half 
to the acre), I sowed it in wheat, using four 
bushels of common salt to the acre. I was 
not disappointed in not getting much wheat, 
but I was amply paid for my trouble by get- 
ting a good set of clover. I allowed it to re- 
main for three years, and worked it the 
fourth, when I gathered fifty barrels of good 
corn: Now the land is in a thriving condi- 
tion, and only needs to be cared for, and 
a moderate application of plaster. 

My second trial was with a piece of good 
lafid (at least so considered), but from which 
I had only been getting about eight or nine 
bushels of whcat after a crop of tobacco, 
without the use of any fertilizer. Instead of 
putting it in tobacco the third year I top- 
dressed it with thirty bushels of shell lime 
and kept sixty head of sheep with a few 
other stock upon it until the last of August, 
when I began fallowing. I sowed nearly 
half of the field in buckwheat and turned it 
under; the balance had nothing. Upon the 
nineteen acres I sowed twenty-three bushels 
of wheat, and threshed twenty-two to the 
acre, without anything except the lime and 
buckwheat; there was a marked difference, 
however, where I sowed the buckwheat. 

Other trials might be mentioned with like 
favorable results, all of which confirm me in 
the opinion that our land needs rest, that it 
may gather from the store-house of nature 
what has been taken from it to produce the 
crop. A farmer should treat his land upon 
the same principle that he treats his horse: 
if he abuses his horse and half feeds him he 
will soon be worthicss. So with his land; 
whilst on the other hand, if his horse is pro- 
perly worked and fed, he will be a source of 
profit to his master. So land that is proper- 
ly worked and fed will always respond re- 
muneratively, cheerfully, and as if apprecia- 
tively, for the kindness which has been 
bestowed upon it. 

Hoping to hear better and riper experi- 
ences from some of my neighbors, I remain, 
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The Drouth and its Lessons. 


Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 

In your last issue I read with much inter- 
est and instruction some remarks on this sub- 
ject by R. E. Duva'l, of Harford county, but 
I donot think he has covered all the ground. 
Farmers are too much given to living from 
hand to mouth, as the saying goes. The 
drouth might teach us that when we have a 
large crop of hay or grain, to hoard some of 
it for contingencies, as they are said to have 
done in Egypt in Pharaoh's time. I have 
seen farmers send their pork to town toa 
commission merchant to sell. If a warm, 
rainy spell sets in, the commission man makes 
« great sacrifice, and has to sell for what he 
can get. I have no fault to find with com; 
mission men; they have their troubles as 
well as other pcop!e; but I was going to say 
that the farmer who sells his pork so cheap 
in the fall, will buy bacon the next season to 
feed his men with. Now, these kind of farm- 
ers are always short of cash. They buy their 
fertilizers on “crop time,” as it is called, that 
is to say, they mortgage the crop in prospect 
to the fertilizer man, and wait until it is har- 
vested to pay for the fertilizer they bought 
last fall. Of course they pay enough for it 
to pay a big interest on the money. This is 
really no better than the “ factor” system of 
the South. 

Well, now about irrigation. This was [o- 
race Greely’s hobby, but he never was known 
to practice it, and neither will R. E. Duvall. 
There may be some places where it is practi- 
cable and profitable, but ‘it is not so here.— 
The cost of dams and ditches would be enor- 
mour, and the amount of land that could be 
watered at any cost in this State, would be 
very smal] compared with the amount under 
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cultivation, and during such drouths as we 
had last season the very springs and streams: 
go dry that would be required for irrigation. 

R. E. Duvall says a Jake or pond Might be 
made on some high point of a hit.“ by the 
simplest kind of hydranlic machinery.” Orc 
pond of stagnant water like that, that might 
perhaps water a small section of a field at 
great expense, would breed cnough mosqui- 
toes and malaria for a whole neighborhood. 
In California, whereirrigation has been tried 


‘to some extent, malaria has followed, and 


there is no reason why it would not here. 

Now about the “ Yam” story from Peru, 
“4120 bushels per acre.” There are 4900 
square yards in an acre, so that means nearly 
a bushel to the square yard. I don’t believe 
it. In 1851 Gardner Gibbon, a passed mid- 
shipman in the U. 8. Navy, and Wm. Louis 
Herndon, also a licutenanteim the Navy, were 
sent out under the Pierce administration to 
explore the Amazon river and its tributaries. 
They were sent to some town on the coast of 
Peru and crossed the Andes mountains, until 
they reached the head waters of the Amazon, 
and then followed that stream to its mouth. 
But they did not sec, in their trip across the 
entire continent of South America, any “en- 
ormous” crops of anything except mosqui- 
toes, vampire bats, snakes, lizards, ring-tail 
monkeys and creoles, with an occasional tiger 
by way of variety. Writing from Tarma, a 
small town in Peru, on July 9th, 1851, Lieu- 
tenant Gibbon says: ‘ Potatocs, of which 
there are numerous varieties, are also gatker- 
ed now; they grow in perfection, though 
much smaller than their descendants in the 
United States.” This don’t sound much like4 
4000 bushels to the acre. 

“Tobacco or Tomatoes ?” That’s the ques- 
tion. “ Whether it is nobler for a man” to 
raise something that will support life, and 
appease hunger, and promote health, or shall 
he raise a miserable weed that the hogs won’t 
eat, and which, if it doesn’t “steal away his 
brain,” steals away his money and fixes a 
habit on him “strong as deatb,” and utterly 
detestable and useless. 

I would not attempt to notice all the good 
things in your last issue, but the article by 
Rudolph Watkins on “Sheep,” is just the 
kind of good sense we want, now the Legis- 
lature is in session. But the time is coming 
when farmers can protect their sheep with- 
out any thanks to our politicians. Barbed 
wire fences will settle the question in our 
favor. At our convention a month ago, the 
question was well discussed, and a decided 
vote in its favor passed. Barbed wire fences 
will keep out dogs and gunners, and the days 
of the fox hunters will be numbered. 

ALBERT CITANDLEE. 

Moyjigomery Co., Md., 2d mo. 4th, 1882. 


Agriculture in France. 





EXPERIMENTS IN BEET CULTURE. 

M. Ladureau, director of the Agronomical 
Station at Lille, has published his annual re- 
port on expcriments with bect, to show that 
richness in sugar and relatively large-sized 
roots are not incompatible. These desidera- 
ta can be obtained by cultivating the plants 
at close distances, securing good seeds and 
selecting appropriate manure, superphos- 
phate of lime especially. These conditions 
fulfilled, the meteorological drawbacks can 
be counteracted. A qnestion has been rais- 
ed, whether the pulp, the result of extracting 
the juice by the new gencral process (in 
Francc) of diffusion, instead of the old prac- 
tice of pressure, demands an increase of dry 
matter, such as hay, chaff, cut straw, etc.— 
The pulp from the press contains but 70 or 
75 per cent. of water, while that from diffu- 
sion is as high as 88 or 90. The augmenta- 
tion of hay, etc., ought then to be about 25 
per cent. 

M. Desprez, on his farm of Cappelie, near 
Lille, established, a laboratory, ostensibly to 
control the richness of the root cultivated on 


250 acres, grown simply for secd; some 
2,000 to’8,000 analyses can be made daily, 
and the bect found richest in sugar is kept 
for seed ; from 12 to 15 per cent. of sugar ig 
what is anticipated; roots yielding less are 
thrown aside. Indecd, it is-cvery day be. 
coming more and more 4 ccrtainty in beet 
culture that success dcpends chicfly on the 
quality of ihe seed. This secufed, the roots 
ought to be purchased proportionate to their 
richness: 
DISTRICT- SHOWS. 


The French government organizcs aud sub- 
sidizes a series of regional agricultural shows 
annually; they are official, and so have many 
drawbacks; onc of the chief being, the con- 
stitution of the jurics. The number of jurors 
is five, being two too many, and the jury that 
awards prizes to sheep does the same duty 
towards pigs and barn door fowls. In the 
case of black cattle, matters are still worse; 
the same jury accords prizes to several differ- 
ent races of stock. It is proposed to nomi- 
nate jurors with a special knowledge of cach 
class of animals exhibited. It would be well 
to exercise greater severity toward exhibit- 
ors who merely purchase stock to fatten and 
carry off a blue ribbon. 


CIDER. 
Normandy is the region for cidcr. It is 


questionable if the reputation of that bever- 
age is to-day what it was. There is, first of 
all, less care displayed in the manufacture of 
cider; it is left in the hands of irresponsible 
servants, who employ the nearest watcr at 
hand, that in stagnant pools, and even that 
where soiled linen has been washed. Next, 

there is no judicious selection in the trees to 
be planted ; every kind that grafts readily is 
accepted ; the proprietor rarcly superintends 
the planting of his orchard. The best cider 
producers are those who have a special nur- 
sery for their fruit trees, and personally !ook 
after everything. It is asserted that the na- 
tural cider has so much degenerated that nu- 
merous persons prefer that prepared in Paris 
by, processes wherein not 8 single apple en- 

ters. The same observation can also be ap- 
plied to wines. 


ITEM 
M. Lemoine has pene i a curious cx- 
periment to determine the ratio between the 
food consumed by barn door fowls and the 
quantity of manure produced. He enclosed 
a cock and hens of the Dorking brecd. A 


hen it appears consumes annually 374 lbs. of: 


food, of which it excretes 272 Ibs., the re- 
maining 102 lbs. representing that serving for 
the sustenance of the body. The value of the 
manure was only 1 fr. 

Agriculture has now its exclusive minister, 
having been separated from the department 
of Commerce. Great things are expected 
from the change, and may be realized if the 
parliament will vote the necessary funds, and 


the new minister show himself to be equal to @ y 


the occasion. It is not agriculture that will 
ever ruin the finances of any State. 

A school for training shepherds has been 
established in Algeria; the pupils are in- 
structed in all that affects the breeding and 
rearing of sheep, as well as their diseases and 
their treatment. General notions are also 
taught of gardening and forestry, as well as 
the elementary principles of general educa- 
tion. 

The phylloxera continues its ravages, and 
some vineyard proprietors flatter themselves 
to have conquered the foe. The government 
is certainly not niggardly in its grants for 
experiments on all agents reputed efficacious 
to destroy the scourge. A very complete 
history of the plague has appeared, replete 
wit4 illustrations of the insect in all its sia- 
ges: its mode of propagation, of attack, and 
of its ravages. Healthy and diseased vines 
are so grouped that it is impossible even for 
a child not to take in the history of the cala- 
mity. The volume speaks to the eye, and 
must be invaluable wherever a vineyard cx- 
ists, or natural h‘story is taught. 


Parts. F.C. 
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Points in Managing Manure. 


In a cotemporary, H. Stewart thus sums up 
the question of the management of manure: 

Manure never gains anything by keeping 
or working over, and never at any time con-- 
iains more fertiiizing matter than it does 
when fresh. 

The decomposition of manure only makes 
jt more soluble and more rapidly available as 
plant food than when ina fresh state; itadds 
pothing to its actual original value. 

The labor of composting or. turning ma- 
pure results in making it more available for 
present use, and the practice is therefore to 
be recommended. when the supply of manure 
js scanty, because ten loads. thus managed 
may be as effective the first year as twenty 
Joads of fresh manure might be. But what 
is gained in present effect is lost in perma- 
nence. 

There is a certain amount of fertilizing ele- 
ments in a quanity of manure. If by work- 
ing over the manure we increase its present 
effect, the manure is the sooner exhausted. 

The practice of composting is like that of 
fermenting by the use of leaven. A quantity 
of manure in a compost starts and effects a de- 
composing action in the whole heap, and thus 
makes at once available what would other- 
wise have taken several years to effect. 

It is a great saving of labor to do work in 
the winter time, when there is abundant op- 
portunity, that would otherwise have to be 
done in the spring. 

The soil has a great affinity for all the ele- 
ments of fertility and holds them very firmly. 
Moreover, it exerts a very active influence in 
producing decomposition of organic matter 
by oxidizing it, and reducing it to its 
elements. 

When, therefore, manure is in or upon the 
coil, the soil will seize upon every soluble part 
of it and hold it securely until the cropsends 
its roots in every direction through the soil 
in search of their food. 

The more evenly manure is scattered over 
the surface the more evenly the soil is en- 
riched, for it requires but a short time for the 
rain to dissolve and carry into the soil every 
soluble portion of it. 

When, therefore, the manure is left for a 
month or several months in small scattered 
heaps, there is a great waste, for the soil 
under the heap receives nearly all the soluble 
and immediately available parts of the ma- 
nure, and when the heaps are spread the rest 
of the surface receives little or nothing except 
the exhausted residue of the manure. It isa 
double waste, a part of the soil gets too much 
and is really injured by overfecding, and a 
part gets too little and is starved. 

Extension of Cotton Culture and Cost of 
Fertilizers. 





Dr. Chas. W. Dabney, Jr., Director of the 
North Carolina Experiment Station, gives 
the following facts in his recent bulletin : 

“ The rapid development of the cotton cul- 
ture and its extension into new fields is the 
chief cause of the increase in the trade in 
fertilizers. The census returns show that 
the cotton production in North Carolina has 
more than doubled itself during the last ten 
years. The acreage in cotton increased 8 
per cent. last year. This is due almost en- 
tirely to the use of fertilizers, In middle 
and Piedmont North Carolina, the regions 
recently invaded by. cotton, phosphates are 
absolutely necessary to make a paying cot- 
ton crop, for two reasons. 

‘First, to make the cotton ripen carly 
enough and regularly. These regions are 
outside the normal cotton country, but with 
the help of the superphosphates cotton has 
marched forty or fifty miles further up the 
country, even up the slopes of the Blue 
Ridge itself, 

“Sscond, to sustain the fertility of the 
lands. By strengthening their lands the 














farmers of these regions are putting the cot- 
ton culture upon a permanent basis. 

“ Cotton has thus by artificial means been 
made a staple of these sections, When these 
means are known, it is no longer a matier of 
surprise that North Carolina took the first 


premium on cotton at the Cincinnati Exposi- |. 
tion, and ranks third in the production of 
cotton per acre among the cotton’ States | 


proper, next to Texas, the greatest cotton 
State in order of total production. 
CO8T OF THE INGREDIENTS OF FERTILIZERS. 

“ The condition of the market is consider- 
ably changed since last year, owing chiefly 
to the shortness of the fish catch. Ammoni- 
ates have steadily advanced. The siaughter 
houses of the West have been drained of all 
their offal, and nitrate of soda, hitherto too 
expensive for use as a source of nitrogen in 
low grade fertilizers, has become generally 
used. A great majority of fertilizers next 
season will contain nitrate of soda. 

“While it is an exccllent application to 
spring crops, I doubt whether it will take 
the place upon our worn, porous, southern 
soils of the animal nitrogen and ammoniated 
salis. I fear that we shall see crops suffer late 
in the season for nitrogen. The sources of ni- 
trogen have cost, at points like Baltimore 
and Norfolk, about as follows: Sulphate of 
ammonia, 54 cts. and nitrate of soda 44 cts. 
per lb., blood $4 00 for each per cent. (unit of 
nitrogen) per ton, fish scraps the same.” 


On the Use of Fertilizers. 

In a recent lecture, Mr. J. B: Laws said our 
crops generally contain from ninety to 
ninety-five per cent. of organic matter, that 
is carbon, hydrogen, nitrogen, and such 
elements, in that form, that is, that part of 
the crop, which if you would burn it, would 
disappear into the atmosphere. When we 
increase a crop by means of a manure, such 
as a salt of ammonia or nitrate of soda, 
which contain no organic matter, do we 
merely enable the plantto take up that which 
had been previously supplicd in the yard 
manure? No. Ona field of fourteen acres, 
which as a whole has received no dung for 
thirty-six years, the yield of straw and grain, 
has been Jarger on that part which has had 
the chemicals salts, than that which has had 
an ample supply of dung. You sce, there- 
fore, that the evidence is very strong for 
organic matter being taken from the atmos- 
phere. In fact, if I wished to grow the 
largest possible crop, say of grass, without 
any reference to the cost, I should carefully 
avoid applying any manure containing any 
organic matter. The use of organic matter 
in manures, appears to be chiefly to making 
the land work better, and in ‘absorbing and 
retaining moisture. So many are disposed 
to attach a mysterious valuc to the excrements 
of anima)s, and to think that some special 
properties are imparted to these in the trans- 
formation of food through the body of the 
animal, that I fear they will not readily ac- 
cept the idea that the manuring properties 
of Cung are confined to the chemical salts 
which it contains. It must be bornein mind 
that experimental fields receive no dung, nor 
does any animal enter them except the 
horses which cuitivate them and carry off 
the crop. Unless, therefore, the plants can 
thrive on chemical salts they could not be 
there. 

If being told the same thing very often, 
would make it true, I should certainly believe 
that artificial manures acted as stimulants to 
vegetation. But what is a stimulant? To 
the human race, alcoho! is called a stimulant. 
We are sometimes told, very unjustly I have 
no doubt, that a person is addicted to stimu- 
lants because hc happens to have a florid 
countenance. I suppose no one attributes 
the color of the long, red mangel-wurzel to 
a liberal use of stimulating manures, or the 
more delicate.color of the yellow globe to its 
being an abstainer from them:* Light and 








heat are the real stimulants to vegetation, all 
other things must be classed as supplying 
food to plants. 

- Summarizing, Mr. Lawes says: The fol- 
lowing conclusions will sum up what I have 
Eg you. 


(1) That a superphos- 
z considerable increase to 





phosphoric acid, po Name of 
potash, manures containing soluble nitrogen, 
as ammonia or nitrie acid, are specially ap- 
plicable to these crops. (3.) That when 
crops containing large quantities of potash, 
such as roots, potatoes and hay, are sold off 
the farm, manures containing potash, such 
as purchased dung, appear to be more suit- 
able. (4.) That although potash, phosphoric 
acid and nitrogen, are the chief manure in- 
gredients in farmyard dung, the manure 
from artificial foods and in artificial ma- 
nures, still the differences in form with 
which these substances are met, greatly affect 
their value. The present method of analyz- 
ing manures, does not properly recognize 
these distinctions, and the valuations founded 
upon these analyses are altogether false and 
erroneous. 
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Profitable Farming in Maryland. 


A writer who describes himself as “a very 
small farmer,” gives the Easton Ledger his 
experience, as demonstrating that it is easier 
to make a living in Talbot county than at 
the north or west. He says: 

“T bought a small farm in Miles River 
Neck, in 1874, of 145 acres of land, run 
down by being rented repeatedly ; the build- 
ings much. out of repair, with scarccly any 
fences, so that it took considerable of my 
ready money to repair the buildings, build 
fences, buy stock and imp!ements; also to 
pay the former occupant for the wheat put 
in the ground, corn, straw, fodder, etc: The 
farm consists of about 100 acres of cleared 
and 45 acres of woodland. I paid $4,500— 
$2,000 cash, and mortgaged for $2,500 on 
eight years’ time, commencing payment the 
second year, at six per cent. interest. My 
first year’s sale of wheat was 201 bushels, but 
since then I have sold over 1,000 a year, ex- 
cept the last. I have lived easy and coni- 
fortably, working but little compared to 
what I would have done north or west. I 
paid the mortgage off a year before it was 
due, am out of debt, my farm, stock, imple- 
ments, buildings, ctc., are in far better condi- 
tion than when I commenced, and my receipts 
increasing from year to year. Here is a 
statement of cash received for produce, so 
far as I have kept it, independent of living 
and board of help, (nearly all of which was 
raised on the place), for the year 1881 ; 


Wiiibavne siscccctieeseststes ait 
Bretiteece-cvcvs 0. eWivcs'scwercess 645 61 
POCHROGS sooo. 05.0 case cosy coomme 2599 
OPK secevesese « 40 00 
—— ccooces 40 80 
BRUGCOE ons ve vies iec step pegs ses ane 180 09 
Sheep # and Lambs.....- eee ceees lll 00 
BIVOB. dons scccvcccccues cave overs 500) 
Poultry and Eggs .. 35 09 
$2074 99 


I give this statement to show how well 
Talbot county has done for mc—having had 
no experience in farming, except. what, I 
have taken up by observing others since I 
came to Maryland. How much more might 
a good farmer have done had he worked 
faithfully and diligently, as they have. to do 
in order to make a living in, northern and 
western States.” He concludes, and might 
have included other of the Eastern Shore 
counties of this State, that he firmly believes 
that there is no place in these United States 
where a man can make his living as casy and 
have so many advantages as. we have here 
in Talbot county. And he adds that he 
makes this statement for the good of the 
country, and for settlers and emigrants who 
are looking for a place to make their home. 





Decision in a Fertilizer Case. 

The United States Circuit Court, in this 
city, recently decided a patent fertilizer case 
which will be of some interest to our readers. 
The action was against Messrs. R. J. Baker 
& Co., for an alleged infringement of a pat- 
ent ‘granted the plaintiffs, Messrs. Boykin, 
Carmer & Co., for the manufacture of a fer- 
tilizer from wiiten they were deriving large 
profits. The patent in question is No. 206,- 
O77, and dated July 16, 1878, and ‘describes 
the manufacture of the fertilizer as follows : 
“This invention relates toa combination’ of 
chemicals to be used in connection with dry 
peat, muck and unleachcd ashes, or with any 
refuse matter having fertilizing properties, 
to form a fertilizing compound ; and it con- 
sists in combining dissolved bone, ground 
plaster, nitrate of soda, sulphate of soda, and 
sulphate of ammonia, in proportions substan- 
tially as follows : 

Dissolved bone, three bushels; ground 
plaster, three bushels ; nitrate of soda, forty 
pounds; sulphate of soda, forty pounds; 
and sulphate of ammonia, thirty-three 
pounds. ‘This mixture is incorporated with, 
say twenty bushels of dry peat or muck, and 
three bushels of unleached ashes. 

The manner in whith the ingredients in 
the preparation of the fertilizer are prepared 
is here déscribed : “The peat or muck ‘and 
ashes, if such matter is used as the base of 
the mixture, are first thoroughly mixed with 
the dissolved bone, and the nitrate of soda, 
sulphate of soda, and sulphate of ammonia, 
after being dissolved in: water, added thereto. 
The ingredients are next incorporated with 
the ground plaster, after which the com- 
pound is allowed to stand for; say thirty or 
forty days, when it becomes ready for use.” 
Judge Morris decided that the only differ- 
ence between the formula patented by the 
complainants and the old Liebig formula 
was the substitution of dissolved bone and 
ground plaster for ground bone and calcined 
p'astér, and that the patent was invalid for 
want of novelty or any patentable discovery. 





Live Stock. 





Imported Jersey Syren 2d. 
—_ iad 4 

Our illustration of this issue is a portrait 
of imported Syren 2d, another of Mr. Seth’s 
Windsor Herd of Jerseys. This herd, though 
small, is composed of some of the most beau- 
tiful specimens of Jersey females to be found 
anywhere inthe country. The herd has been 
established but about 18 months, the animals 
being selected by Mr. Seth with a determina- 
tion to have none but the best, and when it 
is said that Syren 2d, (of which the picture 
is a likeness and not a fancy sketch), is only 
among thé finest of the herd, it is useless" to 
say more. ; 

Indeed much of her beauty is lost in the 
picture; it is as impossible to ‘Teproduce her 
rich, soft, sleek coat and hide like a’ piece of 
kid, a8 it is to give her great richness in color 
of hide and horn; and her action or stylish 
carriage is only-hinted at in the picture. She 
is two years old, was imported last fall, and 
Mr. Seth has not thought it fair to her to 
give her a test until She becomes acclimated 
and accustomed to her new abode: She is 
now in calf to a Rex bull, and will come in 
in time for the fall fairs; when Jersey men 
will have to look out for her in the show ring. 

Mr. Seth also has in’ his’ herd, Syren’s 
heifer calf, dropped in October last, by a son 
of “Farmer's Glory,” that recently sold for 
$3,200, and a half brother of “ Forget-Me- 
Not,” recently purchased by Mr. S. M. Shoe- 
maker for $2,150. This calf is a solid color, 
} black points, with a remarkable udder devel- 
opment, and is pronounced by judges to be 
an extraordinary calf; but nothing else erres 
be expected from such a cross." 

These two animals were purchased at Ti 
tion ‘at a cost of $1,475. 
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The great danger in feeding young ani- 
mals is in overdoing it. A writer in the 
New York Timesbas of late made the dis- 
covery that young calves can very easily be 
kept fiom growing, and indeed, can be 
brought to lose weight by overfeeding with 
warm ekinamed milk, doubtless the very best 
food for a young calf under four months old. 
Overfeeding with, the most nutritious and 
digestible food unduly taxes the digestive 
organs, and at once stops their action. It 
does morc and worse ; it loads the intestinal 
canal with undigested and irritating matter 
which inflames. the mucous membrane, 
causes disorder of the vital functions, and 
draws upon the system for matter with 
which to supply the waste. Not only is no 
growth made, but previous growth is drawn 
upon, and the young animal wastes its sub- 
stance. The same effect occurs with full- 
grown.animals fed for fattening when the in- 
judicious feeder supposes that if four quarts 
of feed will make a pound weight of flesh 
and fat, eight quarts should make two 
pounds, and acting upon his supposition 
learns that the rules of arithmetic do not ap- 
ply to the practice of feeding animals, and 
that addition and multiplication may at 
times become subtraction. So that not only 
must food be chosen in reference to its nu- 
tritive qualities and its digestibility, but the 
ration must be apportioned to the actual and 








Scotch Colley ‘ Rex.” 


Our spirited. illustra- 
tion is of the celebrated 
Scotch Colley Rex, the 
property of Mr. James 
Lindsay, of Jersey City, 
N. J. ex. is a repre- 
sentative anima), .and 
one of the most success- 
ful show dogs in this 
country. His breeding 
is of the finest, as his 
pedigree shows: Hie is 
by Champion “Carlyle.” 
- out of “ Elcho” (winner 
of first and cup at 
Kirby Lonsdale), by 
Champion “Trefoil,” 

Pe —————— out of “ Lassie.” “Car- 
lyle” is by “ Perthshire Bob” by “Bob of Rug” out of “Cloudy.” Champion “ Trefuil’ 
is by “ Twig” out of “ Bess,” by Bryne’s “ Rattler” out of Watt's “Bess;” “Twig” by 
“Old Twig” out of “Help.” ‘“ Rex” was whelped March 1, 1879, and won first at New 
York, 1880; second at Franklin, Pa., 1881; second, at International show, London, Ont., 
1881, and first at Lowell, Mass., 1881. In color he is black and tan and white, nicely marked 
with a white breast, legs partly white, white tag on his tail, and a little on the nose. He is 
of good size, with grand carriage, a long and intelligent head, and a magnificent, heavy 
long coat and frill. ‘* Rex” has proven valuable as a stud dog. 

The use of Shepherd dogs is largely on the increase in this country, and it is well to 
select animals which come of strains noted for their intelligence and docility. 


mate ; Characteristics of Guernseys. 


L. W. Ledyard, of Fernwood Farm, Caze- 


“Training Heifers. 


It is an easy matter to train a heifer to 





healthful requirements of the animals. 


Live Stock Shipments. 





The shipment of live stock and dressed 
meat from this country is of recent origin, 
dating back only a few ycars. In this, Bos- 
ton, says the Cuwltivatur, takes the lead of 
even New York, excepting in number of 
quarters of dressed | ee” and carcasses of 
mutton. The total for 1881, are as follows: 
from Portland there ‘were sent 5007 cattle, 
8464 sheep, and 20,572 quarters of beef; 
Boston, 54,161 cattle, 30,464 sheep, 130,017 
quarters of beef, 8948 carcasses of beef, and 
498 dressed hogs; New York, 40,071 cattle, 
9,187 sheep, 289,635 quarters of: beef, 71,837 
carcasses of mutton, and 16,131 dressed hogs. 
Baltimore shipped $246 cattle, and Chicago, 
via Montreal, 35,432 quarters of dressed beef. 
The total clearances from the United States 
for the last year were 102,575 head of cattle, 
48,115 sheep, 475,656 quarters of dressed beef, 
81,485 carcasses of mutton, and 16,629 
dressed hogs. Canada shipped to Europe in 
the same time 54,240 head of cattle, 72,287 
sheep and 35,432 quarters of beef. 

There is no question that the shipment of 
live stock and dressed meat from the United 
States to England has on'y just begun The 
capacity of this country to produce, and the 
improved methods of shipping which are 
found to come as we gain experience, will 
put a quality of meat upon the English mar- 
ket, and at prices that will defy competition. 
Altogether there is an encouraging outlook 
fur the American stock grower, and as to 
our friends across the water they must take 
care of themselves. 





Purchase of a Fine Rex Bull. 

Mr. John. Ridgely, of Hampton, has just 
purchased of Wm. Crozier, of Long Island, 
the Jersey bull King Rex, by Rex out of 
Pussy Baker, for $1,200, 

Pussy Baker is the dam of a heifer, Cordc- 
lia Baker, that bas made the champion record 
as a three year old—over 16 Ibs. per week for 
two consecutive weeks. This bull is not 
only a son of the celebrated Rex, but on the 
part ef his dam is strong in the blood of 
Pansy 8, and. is a very valuable addition to 
the breeding stock of Baltimore County, 
where more, fine Jerseys are now owned 
than any other place of equal. area ‘in 
America, 


stand quietly to be milked, but it is easier to 
train them to jump, kick andrun. The way 
to teach them to stand still, is to require them 
always todo so. If there is naught to hin- 
der a wild heifer from running, and her fears 
prompt her to run, she can and will run. If 
she cannot run, in a short time sbe loses her 
fear and stands from habit; and habit is one 
of the most powerful influences in the world, | 
for either brute or man. If you want to! 
transform a wild heifer into a well-behaved, | 
well-trained cow, you must be patient and | 
exhibit no temper. Never strike her; she | 
must, first of all, get acquainted with you, | 
and Jearn that you will not hert her. She | 





novia, N. Y., in a paper on Guernseys, read 
before the recent American Dairymen’s Con- 
vention, at Syracuse, N. Y., said the charac- 
teristics that distinguish the Guernseys from 
the Jersey cattle aremarked. The introduc- 
tion of Jersey cattle upon the island of Guern- 


| sey is now forbidden by law. The richness 


of the animal in every point is the principal 
characteristic of the Guernsey. All secre- 
tions are rich and of high quality in the ma- 
ture animal, and the butter made from Guern- 
sey Cows possess qualities that are not obtain- 
able from the milk of any others. His heifers 
are tested on very moderate feed after first 
calving and are found to make about ten 


must learn not to fear you. If,in winter, it is | pounds of butter per weck. The Guernseys of 
best to milk in the stable, make as little fuss, | 9]] the Channel Island herds are able to con- 
and as few alarming motions as possible ; | vert their food into the largest amount of milk. 
handle her very gently. Be careful not to | It is the object of those who are raising the 


pinch the teats. This is the great source of | 
trouble. A cow naturally wishes to be rid 
of her milk. She stands quietly until some 
careless milker has given a squeeze that hurts, 
when she kicksand runs. By allowing such 
a course a few times, the habit will be con- 
firmed. The best widy to manage, if you 
have bo stable, is to have a well-fenced yard, 
and teach your heifers to stand for milking 
in that; or next best, to tie them, using them 
very quietly. Noman or boy is fit to handle 
animals unless he can control them, and con. 
trol himself, Neither is it right to chastise 
the ignorant.— Lx. 





Effects of Feeding Corn to Young Stock, 


Cornmeal is a-very defective food, being 
rich in starch chiefly, and deficient in nitro- 
gen and phosphates. It should be given 
very sparingly, but better not at all to a 
young animal; when it has become half- 
grown some corn may be given. But corn 
produces fat, and this is not what a young 
animal needs. Bone and muscle are required, 
and corn produces neither of these, except 
to a very limited extent. An instance of 
its peculiar effects may be noted in the so- 
called leg weakness of fowls fed chiefly on 
corn, and the effects of its highly carbona- 
ceous composition upon pigs fed wholly or 
chiefly upon it are seen in the prevalent and 
destructive “ hog cholera,” or anthrax fever. 
The French name of this disease, charbon, 
distinctly characterizes it as the effect of the 
super-carbonization of the blood by too much 
carbonaceous or starchy food. 
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B A¥REs cattle breeders are purchas- 


Guernsey to make her a practical cow for the 
production of butter for critical buyers. The 
Guernseys are not small animals, some of 
them weighing 1,200 pounds on landing; and 
they have been known to reach 2,000 pounds 
on the island and in this country. They 
should be bred for value. Animals raised in 
America can be made to surpass importations. 
—Breeders' Gazette. 
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Condition of a Stallion for the Stud. 

The stallion requires regular exercise for 
several weeks before he stands for mares. 
The soft, relaxed muscles, from indolence or 
improper exercise, and the obstruction of 
the organs of locomotion, from overloaded 
flesh, are unfit to be entailed, and will pro- 
duce nothing of any value. The art of con- 
ditioning the stallion for the stud consists in 
suitable exercise, to barden the muscles; 
sweating out the surplus fat, to clear the wind; 
rubbing down the pores of the skin, so that 
the insensible perspiration will improve the 
health; and cleansing out the whole system, 
so as to prepare for the free circulation of its 
blood that stimulates the organs of locomo- 
tion. The stallion is generally pampered in 
idleness, which destroys his ambition; over 
‘loaded with flesh, obstructs his action; and 
overtasked in the stud, which causes him to 
get lank, leggy, ill-formed, worthless colts. 
To avoid these degenerating effects, the sire 
must be trained upto the highest state of con- 
stitutional vigor, so as to generate the same 
healih and vigor in his offspring. It is a 
truism in animal physiology, that the most 
active organs will produee their own activity. 











ing Shorthorns in England in large numters. 


It is the grea’ musculat activity of the sire, 


and nervous cnergy of the dam, that stamps 
the impress of speed and bottom upon their 
colts.—Oor. National Live Stock Jourical, 





Tue AmertcaNn Trortixe Horse cop. 
tinues to reduce the record against tine. }t 
is not eo-very long since 240 was considered 
a good gait ; but now the list conrprises 259 
horses that have each trotted'a ‘mile in 2.39 
or less last scason. Twenty-two years ngo 
Flora Temple trotted a mile-in 2.193. This 
was the first record under 2.20, and was not 
beaten for cight- years. But last scason it 
has been beaten by ten horses and matched 
by two others. Maud 8. has reduced her 
record by half a second, and stills lead the 
field. The best time reported for 1881 is ag 
follows :— 





Fanny Witherspoon....... - 
John 8S. Clark........+0++ e+ 
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Shoulder Galls. 


Galled shoulders are generally a conse- 
quence of an ill-fitting collar. The use of a too 
large or a too small collar should be discon- 
tinued. It may be necessary to usc pads, so 
arranged as to prevent any bearing or friction 
on the sore places; or, some of the stuffing 
may be removed at the places where the collar 
hurts. It will be necessary to keep the parts 
of the harness that comes in contact with 
the horse, as well as the skin of the horse, free 
from sweat and dirt, by the use of warm soap- 
suds, afterwards sponging off with cold water- 
This should be done every evening; but in 
winter too much water should not be used. 
When thus cleaned, the parts should be.wiped 
dry with a piece of soft cloth or chamois skin. 
Thereafter apply a portion of the following 
preparation: To about two pounds of un- 
slacked lime add two quarts of cold water, 
and, after they have intimately combined, let 
it stand until settled ; then pour off the clear 
liquid into a dish or pot, (the lime is not to 
be used) Add to the fluid a pint of linsced 
oil and two ounces of sugar of lead, previous- 
ly dissolved in a gill of water. Stir. well to- 
gether, and when not used, keep it corked. 
If the shoulders are raw or badly galled, 
the horse should be kept from work until 
fully recovered.—Prairie Farmer. 


Live Stock Breeders’ Association. 


The first regular quarterly meeting of the 
Maryland Improved Live Stock Breeders’ 
Association was held in Baltimore, on the 
8th inst., and was well attended. Messrs. C. 
Lyon Rogers, G. 8. Watts and J. E. Phillips 








fore the Legislature the passage of an efficier 

milk law; Messrs. E. ©. Legg, E. B. Emory 
and G. A. T. Snauffer to advocate the pas- 
sage of a dog law for the protection of 
sheep; and Messrs. J. L. Adkins, J. W. 
Downey, 8. M. Shoemaker, 8. H. Caugby 
and Jesse Tyson, to prepare a programme of 
subjects for discussion at the quarterly mect- 
ings of the Association, and to secure speak: 
ers, etc. Mr. T. Alex. Scth read an original 
essay on “In-and-in Breeding of Animals.” 
After discussing breeding problems, the As- 
sociation adjeurned until the next quarterly 
meeting, on the second Wednesday in May. 





Wuat America ts Dorne.—“America is 
sending us prime beef and mutton. Ameri- 
can wool is ous‘ing English from the market. 
American apples are more numerous in the 
English market than home grown. America 
is now sending us ‘ English’ plum puddings 
ready for boiling. American horses have 
this year won the principal races in England 
and France. And now that America is be- 
stirring herself about her navy, what wil! be 
left for poor old England to plume herself 





upon ?”—London Truth, 


were appointed a commitice to advocate be- 
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flow to Care forthe Pig, that he may be 
a Source of Profit. 
After a man has built for himself an cx- 
ive dwelling, a reasonably good and 
comfortable farm house, or snug cottage, if 
he keeps pige, he should at least provide warm 
shelter for these. They will thrive in the 
yery cheapest and most unpretending shelter 
if this is dry and warm; these are the two 
requisites. The cottager who divides his 
room with his pigs and poultry, the Arab who 
divides his tent with his favorite thorough- 
bred, or the Hindoo who feeds his hunched 
ox as he feeds his own children, think they 
are doing nothing more than a simple duty. 
Their rude natures have not made them ob- 
livious to the fact that the humble beast has 
a claim to comfort, whether a source of profit 
or not. 

But with the farmer the foremost question 
is one of profit ; and it is'a matter of the ut- 
most importance to determine .just the limit 
of expenditure in fixtures, and care taking 
that will enhance this profit. With the 
amateur and fancier, the keeping of swine 
may be largely a matter of sentiment and 
fancy, but with the average farmer, as stated, 
it is mainly a matter of business—money 
making. There are certain features in the 
pig business that are not usually well enough 
considered. Among these are the time spent 
by the pig in his nest, especially in winter, 
and the damaging effects of overlying. The | 
hog buries himself, head and all, in his straw, | 
breathes upon it, and this, with the damp- 
ness Which otherwise naturally accumulates 
from bis body so many hours of each day in 
the nest, renders it damp and entirely unfit | 
for continued use. If the owner were to 
sleep upon a damp bed for one night, pneu- 
monia or rheumatism would be quite likely 
to follow. The pig is subject to the same in- 
fluences as his owner, and suffers from sim- 
ilar ailments. 

Overlying is worse than a merely wet nest, 
because the hog suffers from overheating, as 
well as from.too much moisture. Hogs come 
out of anest in which they have been crowd- 
ed, steaming and coughing. A winter spent 
in this manner is quite sufficient to fasten a 
diseased state upon a herd of swine so treat- 
el, for theyare as liable to lung disease and 
rheumatism as man. Hogs ‘contract disease 
through winter exposures, in the way named; 
wheeze and cough until warm weather, and 
then measurably recover. Yet, during this 
pericd they show no thrift, make no growth, 
and hence are a source of loss continually. 
At the approach of the next fall season they 
are found to take cold easily, and they re- 
quire careful ‘management to get them 
through to killing time. Upon being dressed, 
an ulcerated liver and hepatised lung tissue 
are often found. In fact, any ailment which 
comes from disordered circulation may over- 
take the pig that is inadequately sheltered, 
or is crowded in the nest, even though in 
the best of shelter. Under favorable con- 
ditions the pig will go to a distance from his 
resting place to deposit his droppings, but if 
overcrowded or chilled he will leave his nest 
with reluctance, and relieve himself close at 
hand, again crowding in among his fellows 
in the hope of securing that sensation of 
warmth so grateful to him. 

Keeping pigs in this way secures no gain 
worth the name, while by giving cheap, 
needed comfort for the farm or village pig, he 
can be made to pay a better profit than any 
other beast upon the farm, when all the ad- 
vantages are considered ; the small invest- 
ment in each pig, provided he is bred and 
reared by the farmer under economical con- 
ditions, and the early age at which he can be 
sufficiently matured for market, for he will, 
if properly bred and fed, be ripe at any age. 
The well-fed lamb approaches him in the 
requisite of being fit for market at an early 
age, but wher we set the product of the ewe 


seven to ten pigs, it takes. no. complicated 
estimate to show the brood sow is the most 
profitable in enabling us to secure the largest 
possible returns early from an unpretentious 
outlay.— Nat. Live-Stock Journai. 


Purchases and Sales of Improved Stock. 





Mr. Edward B. Emory, of Centreville, Md., 
has sold to Charles N. Hawkins, of Virginia, 
Shorthorn bull calf out of Melody 12, by 
Emory’s Roan Duke; to Daniel Friel, Queen 
Anne’s, Shorthorn bull calf by Cordelia’s 
Duke; to J. L. Hooff, Virginia, Berkshire 
boar and threc sows, and to E. R. Dennis, 
Maryland, seven Cotswold ewes. 

Mr. Joseph H. Rieman has purchased the 
Jersey bull calf Champion P. Rex, a grand- 
son of Champion of America and also a grand- 
son of Rex, from Dr. A. D. Newell, New 
Brunswick, N. J., for $800. 





The Dairy. 
Selection of Dairy Cows. 





This, says the American Dairyman, is vir- 
tually putting two cows into one skin, the 
economy of which is manifest and various. 
There is economy in the purchase or raising 
of one good cow instead of two; the saving 
of one-half in keeping, care and milking. The 
expense of a small herd, in all respects, of a 
dairy of really first-class animals over a large 
herd of inferior cows must be sufficiently ap- 
parent to our dairymen to induce them to 
make the careful selection. 

Selection, however, requires the necessity 
of testing the products of ‘the individual 
cows of the dairy. This is the bugbear 
against selection. This at first may seem to 
require a good deal of trouble and care 
to those unaccustomed to experimentation 
even of the simplest kind; but when one 
makes up his mind that it is as necessary for 
the dairyman as it is for the merchant to use 
thought, pen, ink and paper, those least dis- 
posed will take to it kindly when it is a 
money-making expedient. 

This, then, is all that is required to put 
two cows into one skin. A pencil and slate 
on which the name of each cow is written 
on the left-hand margin with the months 
and dates over the top, and a spring scale 
hung in a convenient place to hang the pail 
on, of each cow’s milk, and the weight re- 
corded on the line to the right hand of her 
name. The slate may be written up every 
week on a sheet arranged for the purpose. 
This is all there is about it, except the grati- 
fying result of knowing exactly which are~ 
good cows, and which pay, and which are 
worse than worthless 

Farmers to some extent test the fertility 
of their fields by the relative quantity of 
crops raised upon them; their meadows by 
the loads of hay; the profitable breed of 
hogs by the weight of pork they have to 
spare annually ; but they seldom—and few 
at that—ever test the weight of milk of the 
cows of the dairy. It is true that an egg is 
an egg, though it may be a goose egg, or a 
sparrow’s egg; and it is also true that a cow 
is a cow except when there are two cows in 
one skin—though one may be of the best 
and the other of the worst kind. 

It is also true that some breeds of cows are 
better adapted to milk production, some to 
butter making, and others to cheese; and 
others which are_good for milk, and, in case 
of accident, turn profitably into beef; and it 
is a fact that well bred or high grades of the 
appropriate breeds for the kind of dairying 
pursued are more profitable. 

The English are partial to the milking 
strains of Short-horns for milk produ- 
ducers for towns and cities, in rich pasture 
districts. But on bigh or rolling ground 
they prefer the red Norfolk and- Suffolk 
polled cattle. In the same kinds of rough 
pastures in this country these admirable 
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profits of the dairy and the farm, because 
they are good milkers, make good beef and 
the steers are useful for light work. But 
whatever the products—beef, butter, milk, 
cheese or labor—the same-judicious selection 
should be made, to secure the best results. 
No matter how long the pedigree, how ad- 
mirable the form, how solid the color, how 
perfect the escutcheon, how. mellow the 
skin, how black the points, how large the 
udder ; if the cow does not come up to the 
highest excellence in quality and quantity of 
product, she is not the best cow to keep in 
the herd. Keep on testing and selecting, 
and you will be amply rewarded for all your 
pains taking in the annual income of your 
dairy. 





Winter Dairying. 

One of the successful dairymen in Wiscon- 
sin, at the late meeting of the dairymen of 
that State, expressed himself as strongly in 
favor of winter dairying, and bad statistics 
to show that he was right. Good care, he 
said, would produce as much milk from a 
cow in. winter as in summer. The gross 
weight might not be as great, but the essen- 
tial milk qualities, without the water, would 
average up as well. Out of his herd of 54 
cows, 26 were new milch cows in October, 
and five or six came in since. His receipts 
from the butter produced by this herd, aggre- 
gated $3,899.09; from skim-milk cheese, 
$466; from curds, $153; from calves, $75; 
from pigs fed on the milk in excess of their 
cost, $94; total, $4,678. . Deducting $522 
paid for milk to neighbors, and $669 for cost 
of manufacturing, leaves a total profit of 
$3,487, or a net of $70.03 per cow. This 
was the direct result of winter dairying, and 
this profit per cow, he was prepared to assert 
was $20 better than ever had been produced 
by the old method of farming. It was well 
known that $50 per cow was a large average 
profit. If all his cows had come in in 
the fall, he had no doubt that his profit 
would ayerage $30 per cow. He was will- 
ing to offer $1.35 per hundred pounds for 
milk in the winter, but would be afraid to 
offer 55 cents per hundred during June, July 
and August. ’ 


Keeping Cream—Mixing Milk. 


If it should be necessary-to hold cream 
longer than desirable to accnmulate a churn- 
ing, Pro. Arnold says a common ‘teaspoonful 
of borax and saltpeter, in equal parts, pulver- 
ized and dissolved, and well stirred into a 

allon of cream, will very much prolong its 
eeping and improve the butter, and help 
make the churning easier. 

It takes longer to churn the cream from a 
cow when farrow than when sheis fresh. It 
is not a good practice, therefore, to mix the 
milk of a farrow cow with that of a cow re- 
cently in milk, if it is to be made into butter, 
as its cream will be so much the longer in 
churning that most of it will be left with 
the buttermilk. When the milking season is 
well advanced the difference in churning is 
less, and the farrow cow’s milk can be mixed 
with better advantage. 








More than five thousand tons of hay were 
shipped from Augusta county, Va., last year 
(1880-81), which, at the prices realized, 
brought the farmers at least $65,000 net. 
Contrary to expectation, the crop of the last 
season will turn out one-half larger than that 
of the previous one, and the price will aver- 
age, unbaled on the farm, fifteen dollars per 
ton—two dollars more than last year—so 
that it may be safely calculated that the in- 
coming hay crop will bring not less than 
$110,000 into the county. 





PHILADELPHIA draws her supply of cab- 
bage from Bucks, Montgomery, Chester and 
Delaware counties, and the garden spot 
across the water known as the state of New 
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Poultry Yard. 
and Pigeon Club's First 
ibition. 


‘ 


Maryland P 


The show was held at Raine’s Hall, in this 
city, the first Of the present month, and was 
a marked saccess. The stock on exhibition 
wus numerous, and in quality equailed any 
held at any place: at least, so the judge, Mr. 
H. 8. Bull, of Mass , stated, while he at the 
same time admitted the display of fine 
pigeons he had never seen excelled, either 
in numbers or quality. By all odds the best 
display of any one breed was that of Light 
Brahmas, every one being unusually fine 
specimens. Though brought into competi- 
tion with some of the noted Northern breed- 
ers, Maryland won nearly all the honors, 
on this breed, the display of Dr. George H. 
Cairnes, of Woodberry, carrying the- major- 
ity of prizes, while the Dark Brahmas shown 
by E. Buckley, of Mt. Washington, were also 
the best on exhibition, and the hens and pul- 
lets remarkably fine in pencilling, and all of 
immerse weight. — 

The display of Games was exceedingly 
fine; in fact, the best ever had in the State. 
Plymouth Rocks were also a good class. 
The winning fowls of Mr. T. W. Hooper 
were truly an excellent pair, and his entire 
exhibit reflected his good judgment in mat- 
ing up his birds. 

The Polands were also a fine class, the 
majority of premiums being awarded to a 
Marylander, Mr. T. B. Dorsey. 

The Cochin class was poorly represented, 
both in numbers and quality, making an ex- 
ception only of two fine pairs of Buffs, both 
owned in the State. 

The Hamburg class was small, but good in 
quality. 

The Spanish class, only a few specimens, 
and only of medium quality. The same can 
be said of the Houdans. 

The Bantam class was well filled, there 
being 75 coops, and the winning birds were 
remarkable specimens, ... ..,.. .*, 
The Aquatic class was poorly filled. 

The Pigeons were all that the most ardent 
fancier could expect, and their graceful 
beauty and diversified plumage was the cen- 
tre of attraction to the fair sex. 

It was, summed up, considered a grand 
success, and the prospects are that another 
season it will be still.more attractive and ex- 
tensive. G. O. Brown. 





One Variety, 

As a rule, one variety of fowls is enough 
for almost any person to manage success- 
fully and profitably, and this is especially 
true with beginners, who have to gain their 
experience in all the varied details of poultry 
management. Ifa breeder has been success- 
ful with one variety, has not merely made 
good sales but has produced birds of such a 
high order of merit that the stock ma cs a 
good advertisement, and a permanent, one, 
for the breeder, it can be taken for granted 
that it will pay to take up one or more 
breeds, provided the same care is bestowed 
upon eacli variety as was formerly accorded 
the single breed, and provided there are 
ample conveniences, room and quarters for 
them. It seldom pays to attempt raising 
poor bred poultry, and several varieties, un- 
less there is ample room, both in yards and 
heuses, for they must have this to insure 
their healthfulness and consequent profit — 
Poultry Monthly. 





To “Break ure” a Ilen.—Remove the 
hen to a separate pen, if possible, out of 
sight and hearing of her usual haunts, and 
keep on very spare and low dict, and in 
about a week she will be quite cured, and 
may be returned to her mates. But all this 
is of no use unless the removal to a separate 
pen be made at once, after first discovering 








polled animals would add greatly to the 





Jersey. 


sigus of the inclination to sit. 
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Pattening Fowls. 

Fowls, to: be palatable and tender, should 
be fattened quickly. From eight to ten days 
are sufficient, Place the birds in a roomy 
coop, in some outbuilding, where they will 
be free from draft and.in a modified light.— 
The morning food should be given as carly 
as e, and should consist of good, 
sweet, yellow cornmeal, mixed with one- 
third its quantity of heavy wheat middlings ; 
mix with boiling water, and in the water 
shouldbe chandler’s seraps sufficient to 
make the water quite greasy. To every two 
quarts of feed, every other day, mix a table- 
spoonful of powdered charcoal before the 
water is poured on the feed. Let it stand 
covered up; after being mixed for twenty 
‘minutes, then feed. At noon use the meal, 
leaving out the middlings, and in its place 
put in all the table scraps you can get and 
some finely chopped cabbage. Use the char- 
eoal-only in the morning feed. At night 
feed corn that has been boiled until it has 
swollen twice its natural size. Every other 
day add to noon feed a little buckwheat (in 
grain). Give water after each feed. Warm, 
sweet, milk is best if you have it to spare. 
Give during the day, but always give water 
for drink at night. Do not feed anything 
for at least twelve hours before killing, and 
let the last feed be soft food; and if you 
would like a nice, gamy flayot to the meat 
let it contain a good proportion of chopped 


and thus have good shaped trees and large, 
luscious and paying fruit. 

II. Early blossoming in the spring—so 
early that the late frosts very often destroy 
the fruit buds. Even in the State of Georgia 
peach growers have to take measures to pre- 
vent the frost from injuring their fruit. The 
most feasible remedy is to plant the trees 
with a northern exposure. 

III. Climate changes, producing curl of 
the leaf. Some have thouglit that this trouble 
was caused by insects, but our Mr. Saunders 
has demonstrated that it is the effect of sud- 
den changes ofthe atmosphere. This trouble, 
of course, weakens the tree, as the old leaves 
must be replaced. 

IV. The grub of the Ageria Hvritosa (the 
borer) causes great destruction of peach trees. 
The perfect insect, somewhat resembling the 
wasp, lays its eggs in June at the base of the 
tree, which in a few days hatch and the 
grub enters the bark and lives on it till Sep- 
tember or later, and then enters on its chrys- 
alis state preparatory to appearing again the 
‘next spring. If your trees are already in- 
fested, dig the pests out—make thorough 
work, If you are not quite sure that you 
have captured them all, pour boiling water 
around the roots. If in May of each year 
you make a mound of earth round each tree 
and in October remove it, you will be no 
longer troubled with this insect. 

V. The Curculio. This little Turk hangs 
his banner all along the line of stone fruits. 





celery. Fowls fed-in this way fatten very 
rapidly, and their flesh is tender, juicy and 
tempting. 





> 

It is now a matter of fact that no branch 
of the live stock business suits the masses of 
the people better than fowl! raising. It is a 
paying vocation, and is adapted to the young 
as well as the old, and to all sections of the 
country. Prime poultry is desirable in 
every poulterer’s beginning. The wisest 
methods are the best and the cheapest in the 
end. Pure bred stock costs more at the 
start; but once established in the breeder’s 
yard, its beauty, prolificness, stamina and 
courage, and the consequent value of all the 
specimens produced from the original breed- 
‘ing birds, more than make up for the extra 
outlay spent at the outset, while procur- 
ing the very best stock that money can 
‘buy. 





Horticultare. 





The Peach—Obstacles to Growth, and 
; Remedies. 


An aldress before the Potomac Fruit Growers, 
by Dr. G. F. Neepnam. 


The Amygdalus Persica, of Say, is one of 
our our most important fruits and the one 
most extensively cultivated. It is go easily 
raised, comes so early into bearing, is so de- 
licious and beautiful, that it is a universal 
favorite. Therefore so many amateurs, nov- 
ices, etc., impelled by the loye of nature in 
one of her most beautiful forms, or by the 
hope of fortunes rapidly gained, become 
planters. . The end is a laudable one and we 
‘should rejoice and encourage the cultivator. 
It should enlist our patriotism and beneyo- 
lence ! ey 

_. We now propose to say a few plain things 
by way of making known the difficulties in 
peach culture and how to remedy them, so 
as to make the pursuit a success. 

I. The first drawback is the habit of the 
peach tree. The fruit grows, as is well known, 
on the wood of last year’s growth. Ifthe tree 
begins ‘to bear, say in the third year, the next 
crop will be gathered some three feet beyond 
the first, and so each year three feet further 
from the trunk of the tree, until at length the 
crop hangs so far from the tree and on such 
slender branches that the tree breaks down 
and perishes: This whole thing can be pre- 
vented by cntting back one-half of the new 

wood cach fall and by thinning out the fruit, 


Many remedies have been suggested, but the 
most simple and thorough is to shake the 
trees early in the morning as long as the 
trees are in blossom. The best way is to 
drive a large nail into the trunk among the 
branches and strike several sharp blows 
when the insects will fall on to the sheets 
you have placed under the tree, and must 
be killed. 

VI. The Yeilows. This disease is the yel- 
low fury of the peach tree. It has destroyed 
and is destroying more orchards than all 
other causes combined. The cause is not 
known. The only remedy is to dig up the 
trees and burn them at once and prevent the 
contagion from spreading. If it be desirable 
to replace the tree, the soil should be re- 
moved, fresh carth that has becn well limed 
should be used in its place. 

Thus eterna] vigilance is the price of fruit, 
and the knowledge that it costs so much 
care, labor and effort to grow the luscious 
fruits should make them taste all the more 
delicious. 





Changing the Bearing Year. ° 
A correspondent of the New York 7'ri- 
bune from Ohio says he has proved to his 
own satisfaction the possibility and feasibil- 
ity of changing the bearing year, and he 
makes these further remarks as to means 
and results: “On what we term the ‘off 
year,’ in winter, I mulched well with coarse 
manure, and in early spring trimmed back 
pretty short, and had good results and very 
nice fruit the first year; and in two years 
more proceeded in the same way; and I 
have as heavy bearers on the off year and as 
fine fruit as any one could wish for; and 
while the cry is now abroad in our part cf the 
country that this year the best of fruits is not 
to be had at any price, my cellar is plentifully 
supplied with beautiful apples, frec from the 
usual ‘specks and worms.’ My trees bear a 
moderate supply also on the ‘ bearing year.’ 
The Red Canada and Northern Spy I deem 
the best winter varieties for this latitude 
Choice apples are in ready demand at pres- 
ent, at $3.50 per barrel.” 





Ar the late meeting of the New Jersey 
Horticultural Society, as of grapes, the Wor- 
den was named as the best early, a week at 
least earlier than Concord, and but for the 
quantities of the latter that had becn sent 
out for it under the mistaken notion, that 
the two were identical, it would have been 





better known. 





Success with an Orchard, 


“In three years,” says a practical fruit 
grower, “I improved the production of my 
fruit trees from fifteen to two hundred 
bushels by treating them in the following 
manner: I first reduced the top one-fourth, 
then in the fall I plowed the soil as well as I 
could, it being quite rocky, and turned a 
short furrow toward the trees. AsI worked 
from them I let the plow fall a little lower, 
and when between the trees I allowed the 
plow to run deep, so that the water would 
settle away from them in the spring. I 
hauled a fair quality of coarse manure, pul- 
verised it well, and marked out hills, ma- 
nuring each hill. I planted corn and beans 
and pumpkins. The following spring I re- 
peated the same cultivation. My trees began 
to grow very fast, and that fall I harvested 
seventy bushels of very good apples. The 
following spring I manured for the third 
time, planted it to potatoes, which grew very 
large, but rotted badly. I made up the loss 
however, by harvesting two hundred bushels 
of large fruit. I changed the production of 
a ycllow belleflower tree from three-fourths 
of a bushel to seven bushels, and sold them 
for $1.25 per bushel, which I think a very 
good return for my labor. From my expe- 
rience I am of the opinion that most trees 
have too much top for the amount of roots, 
and a deficiency of nourishment for produc- 
ing a developed fruit. I like fall or winter 
pruning. Always cover the cut with graft- 
ing wax or thick paint. After removing the 
limbs by thinning out the centre of the tree 
it has a tendency to grow broad. Too many 
varieties are bad.” 





On Planting Evergreens. 


In our former articles we recommended 
several deciduous trees as fit subjects with 
which to adorn our pleasure grounds; and 
as the season is near at hand when evergreens 
can be successfully transplanted, we will here 
notice a few of the most desirable kinds, suit- 
able for the ornamenting of grounds, ¢ither 
large or small in their dimensions; and in 
doing this, we shall give an approximate idea 
of the ultimate height and lateral develop- 
ment, which, uncer favorable circumstances, 
each individual may be expected to attain, 
for unfortunately, trees ure very oficn planted 
by men who have no knowledge of their fa- 
ture development, therefore cithcer planted 
too thick or too near to roads and walks, 
causing one to overgrow the other, or else 
stopping thoroughfares, necessitating the re- 
moval of all the lower branches. This we 
term the outgrowth of ignorance, for not 
more than four out of every ten persons, who 
take-to planting trees, know much about the 
height or breadth and capacity af what they 
plant, as for cxample, placing a Norway 
Spruce in a position, where a Siberian Arbor- 
Vitx would have been more suitable. 

We consider the Norway Spruce, (Abies 
Eue'sa), the prince among evergreens, its 
native country is the north of Europe, where 
it attains a height of 100 feet and upwards, 
and furnishes the White Deal ‘of commerce. 
When growing singly, its outline is conical, 
and furnished with numerous diverging 
branches down to the ground ; these branches 
when the tree is young curve slightly up- 
wards, but as the tree gets older they make a 
deflecting curve from the trunk downwards, 
while the points ascend ; the pendent sprays 
and long concs combine in forming one of 
the most graceful arboreous objects in na- 
ture. It also commends itself by the foliage 
retaining its dark green color during the 
winter, and thriving in almost all soils and 
situations. 

Our native White Spruce, (Ades alba), 
though inferior in some respects, is a fit com- 
panion to the Norway. It is a smaller tree, 
say 50 to 75 feet high, and of a more stiff and 
formal growth, but its foliage being of a glan- 
cous grecn, contrasts well with others of o 





darker color when grouped together. 


ts 
Menzies’ Spruce, (Abies Mengiesit), is a treq 
of considerable size, much larger in all re. 
spects than the White Spruce. It abounds 
in some parts of Oregon. Its leaves as in the 
foregoing kind, are glaucous green, but lop. 
ger and much sharper, falling off very readily 
if brushed against. It is altogether welj 
worthy of the tree fancier’s notice. At preg. 
ent it is rather scarce in nurseries. 

We must not pass lightly by that very ele. 
gant tree, the Hemlock Spruce, (Abies Cana. 
densis), well known as an important timber 
tree in our northern states. It delights in 
moist deep soil, and when young, thrives 
best in a partially shaded situation. There 
is no evergreen either native or foreign that 
combines so many points of beauty to com- 
mend it as an ornament of the pleasure gar. 
den. In age, it is as graceful as the weeping 
willow, and its branches when swayed to 
and fro by wind, develop more light and 
shade alternately than can be observed in 
any other: tree. 

In choosing specimens for permanent 
planting, we prefer trees from 3 to 5 feet 
high, and if possible such as have been at 
least twice transplanted in the nursery, 
Should the ground be dry when planting, so 
soon as the roots have been well covered with 
earth, give each tree from 2 to 3 gallons of 
water, then fill in to the proper height with 
dry earth; but do not tread down until the 
water gets well scttled. 

We would not recommend the planting of 





pine trees ia small places, they are apt to give 
a plcbeian character toit. The most marked 
kind for mixed groups on extensive lawns, 
and planted singly, is the robust and massive 
Austrian Pine, (Pinus Austriaca). . It suc- 
ceeds well in the middle states and north- 
wards. 

There are two other noble firs, natives of 
Europe, that appear to withstand well the 
vicissitudes of our climate; these are Nord- 
mann’s Fir and what is usually known as the 
English Silver Fir, both are majestic trees 
and Juxuriate in a deeploamy soil, and when 
once established, grow very fast. 

Almost everybody knows what an arbor- 
vite tree is, but every one does not know 
that there are a vast number of kinds, and 
we think the best for all general purposes, is 
the American one, (Thuja Occidentalis); this 
with the Norway Spruce, we pronounce tlic 
best two evergreens for the million; notwith- 
standing that this arbor-vite takes on a 
brownish tint during the winter, yet if 
planted singly and pruned into shape when 
young, it forms a handsome pyramidal tree. 
It is also very suitable for forming an orna- 
mental hedge. 

In next number we will continue our re- 
marks on evergreens. 

W. D. BRACKENRIDGE. 


Seasonable Suggestions. 


No time should be lost in finishing up all 
pruning of trees, bushes and hedges, so as to 
be ready to go on working the ground £0 
soon. as the weather opens, and make use of 
the very first dry spell that presents itself, to 
dig or fork up flower beds; but should the 
earth stick to the spade, give the work up, 
as puddling the earth is ruinous to it. 

Herbaceous perennial plants, after growing 
several years in the same place, require to be 
taken up, divided and replanted, and should 
this be in the same place, then add a liberal 
portion of decayed leaves or well rotted ma- 
nure, but a new piece of land would suit 
these plants better. 

Making of drains and new walks and re- 
graveling old ones, is work that can be done 
to advantage at this season. 

Any patching up of bare places on the 
lawn either by sods or grass seed, should not 
be long delayed, so that the young grass can 
get good hold before dry weather overtakes 











work, as well as the old lawn. 
W, D. Brackenntpes, 


it; finish by running the roller over the new . 
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Forms of Trees, 


In trees Nature hag afforded us almost 
endless variety in form and foliage, and quite 
adiversity even in color, and yet we see very 
many places, otherwise admirably. arranged 
and planted, where, for want of knowledge 
or some other cause, almost every tree is.of 
the same form. If round. or.drooping trees 
alone are planted, the appearance is some- 


what graceful but lacks strength and life, 


while conical trees used alone have an aus- 
terity that is far from pleasant. 

Those who plant trees for ornament should 
consider well the size of the tree and the 
space it will require for full development. 
Plant for the future and not for the present, 
and never forget that man may mar but 
cannot mend the work of the Creator in 
tree-making. No pruning-knife, save for 
some special reason, should be allowed to 
touch an ornamental tree. On this subject 





DEFORMED TREE. 


OVAL. 
we can give but a few hints, and to those 
who wish to study the subject, we recom- 
mend Scott's Suburban Home Grounds. 

Some trees are tall and slender, others 
stout gnd tapering, while others again are 
round, or oval, in outline; some are droop- 
ing in habit, while not a few seem to have 
no set outline, but exhibit their character- 
istic peculiarities by throwing out branches 
in the most graceful, and even grotesque 
manner. In the accompanying illustrations 
we have endeavored to show these peculiari- 
ties in the full-grown trees, and by that we 
mean trees that have had room to grow; 
not such as may be found in the woods, or 
by the sidewalks in cities, where the roots 
have been chopped off here and there to 
make room for the paving, and the lower 
branches ruthlessly sawed off to be out of 
the way of carriages and lamp-posts, causing 
& miserable, uneven, sickly growth—but a 
vigorous, healthy tree, with plenty of room 
to spread its branches and drink in the 
glorious sunlight.and catch the grateful 
showers ; standing, indeed, where it can have 
an occasional tussle with tlic wind and the 
storm, thus causing it to send out roots deep 
and wide, getting a strong hold on Mother 
Eirth, and taking in nutriment as needed. 





PYRAMID. 


THE CONE, 


Such advantages may be given to trees plant- 
ed on a lawn, if we keep in mind that it is a 
lawn we are cultivating, and not a piece of 
woods. 

The globular form is well illustrated in 
the Horse Chestnut, particularly our native 
Buckeye, or Yellow Horse Chestnut; it leaves 
out early in the spring, and, when grown 
singly, makes a growth of forty or fifty feet, 
forming large, round heads of dense foliage 
and massive appearance. 

The Sugar Maple is, perhaps, as fine a 
specimen of the oval form in trees as can be 
met with. It comes into leaf carly, and when 
fully grown makes a lightsome, checry-look- 
ing tree, for, while its foliage is abundant, it 
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is not dense or-solid, but, on the contrary, 
its lively colors and warm, broken shadows 
give it 9 particularly gay and airy appear- 
ance; and such, in general, is the character- 
istic of all the Maples, 

Some of our fruit trees may be admitted 
on the border of the lawn, near the vegetable 
garden, and by such 
economy add ‘profit 
to pleasure. When 
a low growth of py- 
ramidal form is de- 
sired, none is more 
suitable than a well- — 
formed Pear tree. 

The cone shape 
is best seen in the 
Spruce, and, being 
an evergreen, is desirable on that account ; 
while for contrast to the forms of other trees 
they are very effective. 

The dome is illustrated by our own Ameri- 
can Elm, the queen of deciduous trees. While 
young the Elm assumes various and fantas- 
tic shapes, but when full grown it forms a 
large, dome-shaped head, with long, droop- 
ing branches of peculiar grace and beauty. 
It is one of our largest shade trees, and 
should only be used on large grounds, or 
in wide avenues, 
where its grand 
proportions can 
be seen to advan- 
tage. 

Among droop- 
ing trees the Wil- 
low is the type, 
and in suitable 
places makes a 
very pleasing ob- 
ject. For a small lawn, however, it is not 
to be compared in gracefulness to the Cut- 
leaved Weeping Birch, with its tender shades 
of green and silver bark.—Vick’s Magazine. 





DOME. 





DROOPING. 





Cabbage Growing. 


Messrs. Editors American Farmer: 

The scrious loss to many of your readers 
this season by losing their cabbage crops 
can scarcely be estimated. There has been 
such an entire failure with every one, that 
the markets at the present time show that 
cabbage have come to be luxuries, which the 
poor cannot purchase, instead of their being 
the cheapest of vegetables. 

Their loss will also be felt severely by 
many of the growers in their next season's 
labors, as by the hauling and selling of their 
cabbage crops, they were able to get home a 
great many loads of manure so necessary for 
a truck farm. Many have not the capital to 
buy, and expect to get their supplies from 
their cabbage crops, and the consequence is 
there is less manure being hauled than usual, 
many preferring to doing without, rather than 
gointo debt for it. The question comes now, 
“Can we calculate on acrop of cabbage in 
the future of the early spring and summer 
varieties?” We reply, “Yes,” for the worm 
does not commence to do much damage 
until fall, and not then in a fall when we 
have a few heavy rains, whereby many of 
the worms and butterflies, eggs are washed 
out and destroyed; but for the lack of rain 
last fall, myself and others would have suc- 
ceeded in raising a half crop of crout cab- 
bage in spite of worms, but about the time 
of commencing to cut, we had a very heavy 
frost, and the ground being dry with no 
moisture to drain it out, the cabbage fields in 
a few days’ time looked as if there had been 
a firethroughihem. Your worthy correspon- 
dent from Harmans, A. A. Co. in the Novem- 
ber number of Tas AMERICAN FARMER, 
gives a full account of the green and striped 
worm, the larva of a brown butterfly (or 
rather moth). Now this insect I think we 
might easily conquer; it is as far as my ex- 
perience goes a night-flying moth, similar to 
the old candle moth, not getting up from its 
hiding place except when disturbed or until 





twilight, thus differing from the white butter- 
fly which we know flies. by daylight. My 
plan is to destroy this pest by placing a few 
lighted lamps in the cabbage fields, these 
lamps to have a large top.to act as a reflector, 
(also to keep off the rain) and to keep the 
moth down—the lamps to be set in shallow 
pans of water, or something that will sicken 
the moths when they fall in it, 

This,.may seem to be a great deal of trouble 
to take, but when ,we consider the amount 
of money: and labor expended in planting 
this crop and the loss in its failure, the gain 
to all who succeed in getting the cabbage into 
market in the future, I do not think we can 
well refuse any plan that may be offered. 

I have waited for the last two months 
hoping that some one would answer your 
correspondent, (before referred to) when he 
asked had any one tried Pyrethrum or 
Persian insect powder. I thought maybe 
that this article would produce some one’s 
views more accustomed to the handling of 
the pen than myself. That this article may 
draw out the ideas of some of your many 
readers, which may be better than my own 
in my most earnest wish, and if some plan 
can be adopted that will do away with the 
cabbage worm it will bring rejoicing to many, 
though at present the outlook is very 
gloomy. R. VINCENT, JR, 

Baltimore Co., Md., Jan. 26, 1882. 





Care of yon, : 


Not less important than the making and 
procuring of this important element in farm- 
ing or trucking, is the care to be taken with 
it after it is obtained. A large proportion of 
the manure upon some farms is allowed to go 
to waste simply through neglect; this too 
perhaps after great labor or expense is in- 
curred in its making or procurement, This. 
neglect may not be a willful one, but may be 
the result of custom peculiar to every com- 
munity, or it may be from ignorance of a few 
simple rules governing the managemcnt of 
manure. 

We have repeatedly seen. large heaps of 
coarse manure piled in front of stable doors 
and allowed to remain undisturbed waiting 
the owner’s convenience for hauling and 
spreading the same, or worse still for apply- 
ing to hill or drill. In the meantime it will 
have gone through a fierce heat and become 
jire fanged to such an extent as to be of very 
little value compared with what it might have 
been if properly cared for in time. Again 
we have seen such as was brought from long 
distances at great labor and expense, sub- 
jected to equally bad treatment, The trucker, 
least of all, is able to suffer this loss, 
though none can afford it. 

We are convinced by experience and obser- 
vation that great loss annually occurs to far- 
mers from failing to follow a few simple rules 
for the care of manure. We have all read or 
heard of the superiority of manure made and 
kept under cover, which we are not going to 
call into question here, bit every one has not 
the facilities for keeping it under cover; be- 
sides, the trucker who uses large quantities, 
wants it where it will be most convenient to 
get at when needed for applying in hill or 
drill. One thing is very clear, fresh manure, 
whether under cover or exposed, needs con- 
stant turning with the fork until fermentation 
begins to subside. We believe in encoura- 
ging this heating and fermentation when it 
can be properly controlled, but if neglected 
too long it will be the source of much loss in 
manure. If the manure be coarse and dry 
it is best to mix, with some good compost, 
but this should not be in such quantity as to 
prevent heating or fermentation from going 
on. So treated and occasionally forked over, 
little or no loss will be sustained by the es- 
cape of ammonia. -Earth or well rotted ma- 
nure has the property of absorbing and re- 
taining most of this valuable part of manure. 

Where compost is not to be liad it is well 





‘beneath the pile and mix with it, covering 
the heap with several inches of the same. 
This helps to keep the heat and gases within, 
and if the heap is turned every few days 
until well rotted and fermentation ceases, it 
will keep in good condition until wanted 
in spring. The heap. should be left high 
enough to prevent leaching by rain or snow. 
This in moderate allowances ‘we consider a 
benefit rather than injury, fur all that is held 
by the advocatcs of keeping manure under 
cover. 

We have but little fuith in the practice of 
hauling fresh unfermented manure from the 
stable or barnyard and spreading upon the 
land, for the reason that it is then in a raw 
undecomposed condition and not in a state 
ready for assimilation by any crop. Besides, 
if the manure be coarse, a large part is lost 
to the immediate crop, and requires years for ~ 
its natural decomposition. This decomposi- 
tion or preparation for plant food goes on 
quickly if it is allowed to ferment before ap- 
plying; besides, the formation of such gases 
and chemical changes give additional valuc 
to the manure. As an illustration we have 
but to notice the little effect of fresh manure 
dropped about the fields or pastures upon the 
surrounding vegetation as compared with an 
equal quantity applied when well rotted. 

Anne Arundel Co., Md. R. 8. ¢. 


Bean Culture. 


Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 





I wish to cultivate a young five acre vine- 
yard on a new hillside in white beans. Will 
you suggest the best and most prolific variety? 
On good new land with liberal application of 
fertilizer what would bea fair yield per acre ? 
I tried potatoes last season, but in gathering, 
found that too many roots of the grapevine 
were disturbed and concluded perhaps the 
bean would be better; we have never grown 
them here for market, although situated so 
high up in the mountains, the soil and cli- 
mate I think would bring them to perféétion. 
I have thought the “Navy” would do, but 
perhaps you can recommend the most desira- 
ble. Any suggestions about their cultivation 
in your valuable paper wil] be appreciated. 

Brevard, N. &, 8. E. L. 


This note we referred to our friend George 
D. Owings, of Baltimore county, who has a 
considerable reputation as “a bean farmer,” 
and he kindly gives the following reply : 

The small white variety of beans, are the 
most easily raised and most prolific, ripening 
better and hardier; they bear distant ship- 
ping or long voyages, better than the nar- 
rower or roundish sorts, or the long or kid- 
ney beans, but tbe latter sell much higher in 
market. The Navy bean averages 20 busheis 
per acre; all kinds vary in production ac- 
cording to the season. The Marrows are 
considered by some the most uncertain, but 
in other respects the most desirable. 

In growing beans it is more an object to 
obtain fruit than vines; to succeed requires 
judgment as well as a favorable season; too 
rich land inclines the vines to run too much 
to blossom after the first set of pods has 
ripened. I have succeeded best upon sod 
plowed down shallow ; the second year yield- 
ing the best, with a light cast of chicken ma- 
nure sowed broadcast. They should not be 
worked while the dew is-on, lest they become 
rusty. The vines have a longer root than 
the potato. 

Here in Baltimore county the first of June 
planting generally escapes the weevil or 
borer. I prefer to plant in drills 28 inches 
wide, 3 inches.apart, covering with dirt two 
inches deep, following with roller. When 
two or three leaves are formed, a dusting 
with plaster while dew is on, will keep the 
bugs from sucking them. 

In harvesting, drive a stake firmly in: the 
ground, reaching up 6 feet, lay brush around 
the stake on the ground to keep the beans 





in turning to take up carth from the ground 





‘from touching the}ground; then commence 
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pulling and place the roots inside, near the 
pole, and go around and round. Whien near 
the top, draw in by lapping the roots and 
cap with straw or weeds, binding firmly to 
the top of pole. G. D. Owixas, 


é The ‘eritnige. 
Grange Objecta. 


The Grange diffuses os knowledge; promotes 
charity ; it desires through its own instru- 
mentality to protect, itself; to place itself. on 
a par with other interests. by relieving itself 
from the burdens which surround it... 

Agriculture being its special care, and the 
largest interest in, the. eountry, and at the 
same time the least profitable, is a just 
reason why it should be released from its un- 

+ equal burdens, . To, procure, this relief it 
seeks to allure. to itself every farmer and 
every onc directly connected therewith. 
When it induces, enough to unite for this 
purpose it hopes to be able to free itself from 
its burdens, _ It hopes to find within its scope 
the ability to wipe out all unequal or unjust 
lawe and practices. 

Because its, property is yisible is no just 
reason why the property of every other pur- 
suit, visible or inyisible, should not be equally 
taxed, No equality gan exist unless every 
description of property, in its various forms 
of rea} estate, of personal property of every 
description, notes, bonds, securities of every 
kind, church and school property, railroads, 
canals, corporations, every interest yielding 
income, every income, should be sought, as 
well as Manufactures and what is recently 
called plant. 

Such are some of the objects of the Grange. 
It does not seek to oppress others whilst it 
secks its own protection. Whilst it freely ac 
cords support to County, State and National 
Government to maintain econdmical admin- 
istration, it denounces all partisanship 
without principle other than holding office. 
It fayers incidental discrimination in revenue 
duties, and doubis protection for protection 
itself as inexpedient and of doubtful legality. 

The aims of the Grange are not secret; it 
opens its portals to all interested in agricul- 
ture; it does not interfere with any other in- 
terest that does not interfere ‘with it. It 
unites with all in the maintenance of law 
and order; it advocdtes good will to man 
and love to the Great Giver. 

Within its'walls partisan politics and sect- 
arianism are hot discussed; yet, whatever 
is calculated for the benefit of the Order, or 
the advantage of the people, is always in or- 
der. 'We welcome cvery addition to: our 
Granges; we strongly desire to enlarge the 
bounds of: our tents, and every respectable 
farmer, tich or» poor, is welcomed.. Every 
tiller -of the soil is desired; also, wives and 
daughters, worshipped, worshipful and wor- 
shipping women, to give aid, to. add Justre, 
to throw ‘the panoply of youth, beauty and 
complaisance over our meetings, giving fra- 
grance to every thought and word, curbing 
boisterous words or deeds. 

Knowledge is not all contained in books, 
and every tiller Knows from personal obser- 
vation something tondd to the commen fund. 

We have briefly stated the object of Grange 
combination. We have not included every 
minor detail. ’ 

We certainly do..nos purpose to lessen 
wages; on the contray,; we hope as we lessen 
our own burdens the laborer will also be 
benefitted ; as the benefits, we hope, will be 
mutual, for we must rice and fall together. 
The farm laborer suffers cqually with the 
employer in the ce xtest we wage to ‘relieve 
ourselyes and him from the’ pressure sur- 
rounding us. Our failure to combine leaves 
us open to every combination against us. 

We are more exposed to summer heat and 
winter (cok! than those in most all other 
business; we put in more hours’ work, with 
less profit, than. most other employments. 
In general business matters we are ut. the 





mercy of combinations, both of private and 
corporate character ; for the greater part, the 
values of the articles we sell are fixed by the 
purchaser. Instead of protecting ourselves 
and establishing an agency to buy and sell 
for us, we sell low and buy high, instead of 
selling high and buying low. By combining 
together, by strengthening the Grange as the 
best medium, through the power of numbers 


and capital, we can accomplish this at once, 


and in time succeed in other important pur- 


By this means and by discussing all agri- 
cultural subjects, mutually teaching one 
another the best methods of culture, we can 
keep our heads above water; like a ship in a 
hurricane, we must keep our prow to the 
blast, buffetting the waves of faction, reach- 
ing by perseverance favorable winds, wafling 
us to our ports in safety. As we are, we are 
sailing into the vortex, the storm centre, and 
are certain to be lost. 

Farmers, awake! Combined, everything 
will yield to your efforts; nothing can resist 
our combined assault. Leave partisanship 
to the office hunters; your profit and your 
hopes lie in a different direction. Send the 
men to the front who are not self-seekers; 
political economists, not partisans. Learn 
the principle: in unity, strength. Avoid 
office hunters who seek their own profit and 
not yours. Both parties are equally corrupt ; 
their governing principle is office and its 
emoluments; for this they will sell them- 
selves. 


Why should you or I burden ourselves 
with oppressive taxes, either direct or indi- 
rect, to favor such self-seekers, not to give 
a@ more Opprobrious name? Always keep in 
mind the great object of the Order. 


Our purposes can only be crowned with 
success by perseverance. Bear in mind, he 
that is not with us is against us; that we 
contend againt combinations of all kinds 
whose success and profits depend upon keep- 
ing us divided. Capitalists, railroads and 
many other combinations dominate our leg- 
islators. They give away your rights; there 
is no help for you or the people. Awake, 
and save yourselves ere you are bound still 
tighter, hand and foot. It is difficult now to 
make you conscious of your danger. It will 
not be less in the fifture. Act now. A. 
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MoNTGOMERY CounTY GRANGE had a 
very interesting meeting at Rockville on 
26th January, though the attendance was 
small on account of the weather. The law 
for the protection of the sheep interest, pro- 
posed by the Farmers’ Convention at Sandy 
Spring, was read by Asa M. Stabler, and af- 
ter an carnest and exhaustive discussion it 
was unanimously endorsed by the Grange as 
the best thing of the kind that has been tried 
so far. Hobart Hutton, who has given the 
matter a great deal of attention, was ap- 
pointed to draft a law, to be forwarded to 
our Senator, providing for the inspection of 
fertilizers, and so protect the farmers from 
spurious articles. A committee was appoint- 
ed to arrange a series of public meetings at 
each Grange in the county during the sum- 
mer, to be addressed by State Lecturer Sud- 
ler. W. Lecturer Farquhar read an address 
comparing the late farmers’ convention and 
farmers’ clubs generally, with the Grange or- 
ganization, showing that while the farmer 
aims to improve the farms the Grange has 
for its object the improvement of the farmers. 
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‘AGRICULTURE IN THE SOUTH. 
Its Needs and Opportunities. 
By Tu. Potzarp, 
Ex-Commissioner of Agriculture of Virginia. 


In becoming associated in the editorial 
control of THE AMERICAN FARMER, I am 
aware I am assuming a part of the responsi- 
bility forits continued success, which bas 
been so decided in the past, and for the in- 
crease Of its usefulness and popularity in the 
future. Appréciating this responsibility, I 
can only promise to use “all due diligence” 
in the performance of the new duties which 
devolve uponme. Discarding theory, I shall 
endeaver.to make my contributions of a 
practical character—something tangible and 
useful to the farmer. If I have any talent, it 
is in the direction of the practical and utili- 
tarian. 


SoME OF THE WANTS OF AGRICULTURE IN 
VIRGINIA AND THE SOUTHERN STATEs. 


One of the prominent wants of these-States, 
including Maryland, is the more general cul- 
tivation of the grasses, though Maryland and 
Virginia, in this respect, are in advance of 
the more Southern States; but they are both 
behind their interests in this matter. The 
cause of states south of Virginia raising so 
little hay are that warmer climates are not 
so suitable to grasses,and that cotton culture 
has been made antagonistic to grass culture. 
Cotton requires clean Jands free from grass, 
which the planter regards as his greatest 
enemy. Frequently the land is cultivated 
in cotton for two successive years, or in 
cotton and corn, or the reverse,and if small 
grain is seeded, it is not often foliowed by 
clover and the grasses, as the land is needed 
for successive crops of cotton, which are sup- 
plied with commercial fertilizers where the 
land is not rich. 

Tn a trip from Richmond to Atlanta last 
fall, the writer was surprised to sce so little 
sod land—scarcely any except in small lots 
near the dwellings. Even the fertile Roanoke 
river bottoms in Virginia had no grasses— 
lands which would produce large crops of 
timothy, clover, herd grass (red top) and 
orehard grass. These-very bottom lands 
should, like those of Iolland, be made per- 
manent pastures of, with herds of fat cattle 
constantly grazing them. Of course, the 
consequence of all this is that you see very 
little stock through this region, and that of 
the most “scrubby” character. The old Bel- 
gian proverb is very true: 

“No grass, no cattle; no cattle, no manure; 
no manure, NO gTiuss. 

We were the more struck with want of 
grass lands in Georgia, since the late Mr. C. 
W. Howard, of that State, in a very well 
written essay which has gone through two 
editions—“ A Manual of the Cultivation of 
the Grasses”—strongly urged its farmers to 
cultivate the grasses, and adducvs many evi- 
dences that they may be successfully grown 
in that State. It is true we did not visit the 
lower portion of Georgia, but we are con- 
vinced that in all the cotton region there is 
little attention paid to the grasses, the chief 
dependence being Bermuda grass (Cynodon 
Dactylon) for hay. This is the same as our 
“wire grass,” which, fortunately for South- 
ern farmers, grows upright, being of tropical 
origin (West Indies), enabling them to cut 
one, and sometimes two, good crops of hay 
annually. It requires litle care, and when 
once in possession of the land is very diffi- 
cult of eradication. 


If the extension of cotton culture in South | 


Side Virginia which is now taking place is 
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mercial fertilizers. We know. the wearing. 


,out system is being practiced in the older 


Southern States, and the worn-out lands are 
being abandoned or sold for a song, and the 
fresh lands of Arkansas and Texas are then 


‘bought, to be subjected to ultimately the 


same system, or the proprietors may prefer 
to move to the West to raise grain and stock. 

Clover and the- grasses are essential to the 
improvement of our lands. This improve. 
ment is expected in two or more ways. The 
“Leguminose,” of which clover is a prom: 
inent type, subtract ammonia from the at- 
mosphere, and the grasses proper also do 
this in a less degree and store it in the 
ground for the use of future crops: At the 
same time they shade the land, prevent wash- 
ings and carrying off the coil into neighbor- 
ing streams and ravines; and by sending 
their roots, particularly clover, deep into the 
soil below, draw up and make available for 
plant food mineral manures, which would 
otherwise remain latent and useless. We all 
know how well sod land produces. A good 
clover fallow of two years’ standing is quite 
sure to produce a good crop of wheat or 
corn or tobacco (barring some trouble from 
cut-worms); and even an “old field” which 


-has stood@:in eod for ycars, with nothing on 


it but the coarse grasses or wire grass trod 
by the feet of stock, will generally produce 
wonderfully. Can any stronger evidence be 
necessary to show the improvement expected 
on land by the grasses? 

Another prominent, though not so direct, 
way of ‘the improvement of lands by the 
raising of grasses is, that it enables us to raise 
and feed stock; for “no cattle, no manure.” 
The farmer who relies alone on the purchase 
of commercial fertijizers will be very apt to 
find that at the end of the year “ both ends 
will not meet.” Not that we decry com- 
mercial fertilizers, for we believe they are 
necessary, particularly on large farms. But 
the outlay for them is large, and if an un- 
propitious dry season ocCurs the.loss may be 
large; and very embarrassing to the farmer 
with small means. Every farmer should raise 
all the putrescent manures he can, and the 
amount must be small without the cultivation 
of the grasses and the fecding of stock. This 
putrescent manure can be greatly “ekcd 
out” and increased by composting with some 
mineral constituents, rich dirt from ditch 
banks, fence corners, etc.; and of this we 
shall have more to say hereafter. 

Let the farmers, then, particularly our 
patrons in Virginia and. Maryland, bestir 
themselves to raise more of clover.and the 
grasses, and “ par consequence” of stock. 

The improvement in this direction within 
the present generation has been very great, 
but still there is much room for progression. 
The writer as a boy well remembers when 
there was scarce a sprig of red clover raised 
in Virginia. Now there are many fine fields 
of it to be seen in almost every part of the 
State, even in “ Tide-water,” where it was 
once thought it was almost useless to attempt 


it. Following in the “old ruts,” many of 


the former farmers of Virginia (and probably 
some now) Were incredulous about tlfe ad- 
vantages of clover. We well remember a 
venerable gentleman of Virginia, of the “old 
school,” a “John Adams Federalist,” and 
who called everything he liked ‘ Federal.” 
He was persuaded to try clover on his farm. 
He sclected a poor field, without any manure, 
sowed his seed, and had a thin, scattering, 
sickly crop, which yielded indifferently, and 
then concluded that clover was not Federal.” 
We propose to continue this article. 


P. §.—So important do I consider the sub- 


to be attended with neglect of grass culture, | ject above discussed that in my Fifth, and 


we shall be sorry for this extension. 

The growth of clover and the grasses is 
far-reaching in its effects. No country can 
improve its lands and be permanently pros- 
perous without this aid, unless manufactures 
and merchandise can be so fortunate as to 
furnish the capital with which to buy com- 





last, Annual Report, as Commissioner of Ag- 
riculture, I devoted 85 pages to the grasses. 
This Report, accompanied with a treatise on 
“Sheep Husbandry for Va.,” we presume 
our readers can obtain by addressing Dr. 
Blanton, Commissioner of Agriculture, Rich- 
mond, Va. 
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We TAVE expressed our determination to 
double this year, if possible, our subscription 
list, and we think we have already shown 
that we deserve the abundant support of our 
friends and present readers in sceking to ac- 
complish this er.d, by the practical and varied 
issues we have already given of the OLD 
PIONEER in its new form. The weather and 
roads now becoming more suitable for out of 
doors exercise, we trust to have the active 
aid of our patrons, old and new, in still fur- 
ther extending its circulation. In the mean- 
time, our thanks are due and tendered to 
those who have already sent us liberal lists 
of names, 

Our Premium List is still open to 
these who will give their time and some 
little work in this direction, and we shall be 
pleased to continue to forward from the 
number of attractive and useful articles 
therein offered, many to such canvassers as 
will use some exertions in our behalf. 


Our Prize Essays. 


The number of essays received in compe- 
tition for the prizes offered by Tue AMERI- 
CAN Farmer has been numerous beyond 
our expectations. They are being placed in 
the hands of the committees whom we have 
asked to pass upon them, and we hope to be 
able to announce in our next the names of 
the successful competitors; and, possibly, to 
commence the publication of the essays. 
The judges we have requested to act are 
gentlemen of the highest character, possess- 
ing especial qualifications for the service we 
have laid upon them, and distinguished in 
our own and other states for their zeal in 
agricultural progress, and their practical ac- 
quaintance with the topics under discussion. 








Tae accession of Dr. Thomas Pollard to 
the editorial corps of Toe AMERICAN Far- 
MER has been received with many manifes- 
tations of approval by its reeders and by the 
press. His contribution in this issue, prac- 
tical, timely, and useful, is an earnest of the 
good things which may be expected from his 
experienced hand. 


Sale of the Walters Percherons. 

This sale deserves special attention, not 
only as stated in the advertisement, that the 
horses have become thoroughly acclimated, 
but that they were selected under peculiarly 
favorable circumstances, and by a judge 
thoroughly competent. Those last imported, 
(which make up the bulk of the sale), made 
a shipment which could not have been dupli- 
cated. Such horses are becoming rare, the 
present goverment, as has been noticed here- 
tofore in our columns, failing to give that 
encouragement to the breeding of these 
splendid animals which was bestowed under 
that of the Empire, whilst the yearly in- 
creasing demand from this country and others 
for draft horses of great size and weight, is 
constantly reducing the stock of the best. 

The animals now to be sold are of the 
true Percheron type—an unmixed strain, a 
pure breed indeed—which goes back to Arab 
progenitors, and which perpetuates its good 
qualities of strength, soundness and docility 
in a remarkable degree. Mr. Walters has 
succeeded in firmly fixing the popularity of 
the Percherons wherever they have been in- 
troduced. In doing this he was moved by a 
agricultural and draft horse fitted for this 
desire to make their merits known as the 
country, and not by any consideration of 
commercial profit. Having accomplished 
this public spirited purpose, he will make no 
further importations. 

Those therefore who desire to secure fine 
examples of this race, will find in this an ex- 
ceptional opportunity. We shall be glad to 
be of any service to any of our friends at a 
distance, who may desire any information on 
any point as to the liofses to be sold. Catat 
logues will be ready about March 1st, and 
may be had from the Messrs. Walters, or at 
the office of THE AMERICAN FARMER. 








The American Agricultural Association, 

This society held a meeting in New York 
the first days in this month, over a hnndred 
delegates being in attendance. A number 
of papers were read and subjects discussed, 
and a committee was appointed to have 
charge of the proposed fair, in October of 
this year, and New York was designated as 
the place tohold it. It was decided that the 
journal of the Association should not be con- 
tinued to be published as the official organ 
of the society. It will hereafter be sent out 
as an individual enterprise. The usefulness 
of this Association, whatever may have been 
its promise, has been lessened by the charge 
widely made that it is being run for the ben- 
efit of private interests, and that its jour- 
nal is supported by railroad contributions, 
is, in fact, a railroad organ. In this connec- 
tion the American Cultivator says : 

We welcome any associated effort in be- 
half of the true interests of agriculture or any 
judicicus attempt to spread that snow nine 
which shall tend to better culture or to the 
more comprehensive development of our 
vast resources. ‘The benefits, however, to 
be derived from this Association, with its 
present ra at and its present disguise, 
must be very limited in their character. The 
whole affair, ifistead of representing the 
hearty, spontaneous outgrowth of the Amer- 
ican farmer, is a ape api -devised scheme 
for the promotion of selfish and personal 
rends, and our farming classes will not be 
hoodwinked in its support. When an asso- 
ciation, formed ostensibly to aid and assist 
American farmers, is managed in the inter- 
ests of British merchants and American rail- 
way magnates, when it appears as the advo- 
cate of trade and death to American 
prosperity and as the paid apologist of rail- 
road extortion, we are inclined to think the 
great mass of American farmers will permit 
the designing gentlemen to enjoy among 





themselves the fruits of their hypocrisy. 





The Maryland Agricultural College. 


We have before us what purports to be the 
report of the Board of Trustees of the Col- 
lege to the General Assembly. It is, in fact, 
the report to the Board of Captain Parker, 
the President, for the quarter ending Decem- 
ber 9th, and is submitted in lieu of the “ full 
and correct’’ report required by law ; and it is 
all that is required to show the inefficiency, 
shortcomings and decay of this institution, 
so long and so liberally supported out of the 
public treasury. 

The document is noticeable rather for its 
omissions and suppressions, than for what 
it reveals. Much of it is devoted to a ram- 
bling discussion unworthy to be dignified as 
an argument, as to the causes and effects of 
the withdrawal of the State appropriation— 
a measure which had unbounded and univer- 
sal approval from the agriculturists of the 
State. 

There are thirty-six pupils, including seven 
who work on the farm. These last receive 
in return “board, washing and fuel and 
tuition in those departments they prefer,” and 
also it is fair to presume, the contempt and 
derision of the others, in accordance with 
the tradition existing that such work is dis- 
honorable; since Mr. Shipley, the former 
farmer at the College, publicly stated, in one 
year there was only one boy who worked 
on the farm, and he was made to do it as a 
punishment for insubordination or other 
offences in the school. 

This is the smallest number of pupils the 
College has ever had, yet the State of Mary- 
land, as the dispenser of the United States 
Government’s bounty, gives ever $200 a 
year fur each pupil; although the with- 
drawal of the State’s separate donation is 
assigned as the cause of the increase in the 
student’ fees to $275, the law requiring that 
tuition shall be free. 

Captain Parker says thot certain experi- 
ments have been made, but there is nothing 
to indicate what they. were. The law re- 
quires “the condition or final results of all 
experiments undertaken” to be stated. 

Captain Parker dilates upon the withdraw- 
al of the State appropriation, and demands 
its renewal for a.term of years. 

We will add some facts which he fails to 
give: In 1876, the appropriation usually 
given was withdrawn, by an emphatic vote, 
the Legislature being moved thereto by the 
numerous demands, from the farmers, that 
the State should cease to maintain as an 
agricultural institution one which, under 
Captain Parker, it had been attempted to 
change into a school for giving instruction 
to youths “in navigation, seamanship and 
marine enginery,” and actually changed to 
one for ‘‘ preparing candidates for admission 


to the United States Military and Naval | 


Academies.” 

Yet, notwithstanding this action, the then 
Comptroller, Col. Woolford, paid for two 
years the usual sums previously regularly 
given the College, in the face of the prohibi- 
tion of the constitution of any money being 
drawn from the treasury, except in accord- 
ance with an appropriation by law, which 
shall distinctly specify the sum appropriated 
and the object to which it shall be applied. 

Captain Parker seems to take some com- 
fort in the fact that in 1878 the Committees 
on Agriculture and Education made a fuvor- 
able report on the College; yet he omits the 
fact that in that year the appropriations 
were struck out by large majorities, and only 
restored at the very heel of the session, when 
compromises and concessions are in order; 
and, also, that the pupils were assiduously 
coached and regularly drilled in their agri- 
cultural manceuvres until the Legislative 
committees had made their visit of inspec- 
tion, and that then they ceased. They were 
no part of the regular routine, and the 
Legislative committees were deceived and 
laughed at. 





In 1880 the Joint Committee of the Senate 
and House on Public Institations, accompa- 
nied by members of the Committee on Ag- 
riculture and others, visited the College, saw 
its dilapidated condition and its uselessness, 
and made an unanimous report that they 
did ‘not believe the State was benefitted by 
appropriations to it, and recommended the re- 
peal of the laws giving it State aid and the in- 
come from the United States land serip, and 
that the Bourd of Public Works ve authorized 
to sell the State's interest in the property. Act- 
ing on this report, the appropriations werc 
withdrawn by a practically unanimous vote ; 
but on representations being made that there 
were debts due by the College, the appro- 
priation was restored for one year, but with 
the assurance that it would, under State con- 
trol (seven representatives of the State have 
ing been placed in the Board, whe, however, 
never: attend,—it is said there has been a 
quorum of the Board but once in two years), 
be converted into an agricultural experiment 
station ! 

Notwiths‘anding this rebuke, and this.ac- 
tion of the Grand Inquest of the State, the 
College people are now endeavoring; by. 
writ of mandamus, to compel the Comptroller 
to pay the appropriations as. though they 
had been granted by the Legislature; 
although the-General Assembly in the char- 
ter, “expressly reserves the right atany future 
session to withdraw any or all of said endow- 
ment of six thousand dollars, and ‘to repeal, 
vacate and make void all rights, privileges and 
immunities” granted the College. 

The appropriation only ceased last Septem- 
ber, yet with an annual gift from the State 
up to that time of ¢13,000.a year, the Trus- 
tees declare, or allow Captain Parker to de- 
clare, that they are too poor to purchase a 
corn-crusher and reaper ! 

And so, receiving all the time, this liberal 
subsidy, they have always been téo poor to 
do anything in the direction of agriculture. 
The Model Farm the law requires to be main- 
tained is not to be seen... The crude .experi- 
ments made are not reported, and would 
only be ridiculous if reported. -It.is.a sham 
college, and the farming is a by-word and a 
reproach. In years of existence it has done 
no single act. deserving the thanks or recog- 
nition of the farmers; yet there are (with 
thirty-six pupils) a president (a sailor), and 
five professors, whose salaries still go on, 
and the State still contributes $7,000 yearly 
of money (granted by the United States for 
promoting agricultural and mechanical edu- 
cation) to an institution about which there is 
nothing either agricultural or mechanical ; 
which has done and can do nothing to bene- 
fit the agricultural interests of the State, 
though it has absorbed over a quarter million 
dollars of the money of the taxpayers. 

Wetrust the Legislature will now give heed 
to the voice of the farmers of the State,.so 
often expressed on this subject, and biet out 
entirely and forever this superfluous: and 
worse than superfluous institution, which, 
in spite of its history, its perversion from its 
legitimate purposes, its chronic poverty and 
indebtedness, its condemnation by the farm- 
ers of Maryland, its desertion by the few pu- 
pils it has had of late years, in spite of its 
still receiving $7,000 a year by the bounty 
of the State, now, at the same instant, tries 
to compel the Treasury to pay it money abso- 
lutely and emphatically denied it by the 
last, and clamors for a new appropriation for 
a term of years from the present, General 
Assembly. 
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The Sale of Jerseys at Indianapolis. 


None of our readers will over!ook the an- 
nouncement of this sale, which takes place on 
the 1st of March. The offering includes, 
besides a large number of superior females of 
all ages, two noted bulls, Cash Boy, whose 
portrait was given in our last issue, and 
Reed’s Farmer’s Glory. Doubtless our Mary- 
land breeders will be represented. 
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Home Department. 
My Trip to Plymouta. 

Of ail the pleasure routes of which Boston 
is the starting point, the trip to old Pilgrim 
Plymouth offers perhaps the most attrac- 
tions, not only from the historic scenes, with 
their time-honored associations, which may 
be visited, but from the enjoyment of the 
trip itself by water. Early one morning 
found us comfortably seated on the deck of 
the steanier “Stanford,” and steaming down 
Boston Harbor. We left the busy teeming 
city on the right, and passed on the left the 
wharves of East Boston, where the great 
ocean steamers of the Cunard Line lie at 
their docks. 

Governor's Island,-on which is Fort Win- 
throp, and Castle Island opposite, on which 
rises the granite walis of Fort Independence, 
are soon left behind. We passed among 
charming islands, covered with picturesque 
summer cottages, fine hotels, pleasure gar- 
dens and bathing beaches ; light-houses, stone 
beacons and bell buoys marked our devious 
way. Atthe “Narrows” is Fort Warren, 
guarding themain ship channel, and with its 
short range of fire rendering a passage of 
hostile fleets well nigh impossible. We are 
now outside the harbor and steaming straight 
for “ Minot Light,” the most expensive bea- 
con on the coast. This solid stone tower rises 
114 feet from the sea, and is 80 feet in diame- 
ter. Three keepers live in the tiny circular 
rooms, just under the lantern, and their vis- 
itors, if they have any, must come by boat, 
and climb outside iron stairways to reach this 
isolated residence. Looking seaward we 
counted fifty sailing vessels and several steam- 
ers, flocks of gulls skimmed the white 
capped waves, masses of yellow sea-weed 
floated in the water, the breeze blew strong 
and salty, and it was a perfect day to sail the 
ocean blue. 

Turning in the other direction we were 
quite near enough to shore to see the break- 
ers curling up on the sandy beaches, the con- 
tinuous line of viliages, and the hilly wooded 
country beyond, 

In a couple of hours we were off “ Marsh- 

field,” where the great statesman Daniel 
Webster “sleeps by the shores of the sound- 
ing sea:”’ Still further in, upon 4n eminence 
called’ Captain’s Hill,” above the town of 
Duxbury, stands the monument of Miles 
Standish ; it is still unfinished, and is short, 
heavy and solid, like the doughty warrior 
himself. With this square granite shaft still 
in view, we rounded a sharp point of land 
called the Gurnet, on which are twin light- 
houses, and passed into Plymouth Harbor 
undismayed by the guns of Fort Andrew and 
Fort Standish on either side. Between these 
headlands is the “cave full of breakers,” 
where the shallop of the Pilgrim explorers 
came near being cast away, and opening out 
on the right we saw “ Clark’s Island,” where 
the Pilgrim’s found shelter under the Ice of 
a great rock on the lend, and where they 
spent their first Sabbath with a strictness 
their descendants have long since departed 
from. 
Plymouth, built on many hills, embosomed 
in trees, and with the green slopes stretching 
to thewater, was most attractive looking, as 
the boat coasted along parallel with the beach 
for quite a distance, and came gently ‘up to 
her wharf before we had half enjoyed the 
scene. A few steps from our landing was an 
artistic structure of granite, in the shape of a 
canopy, supported on four columns, and 
under this is the famous Plymouth Rock with 
the figures 1620 cut deeply across it. 

The upper portion of this renowned boul- 
der was for 105 years separated from the 
original rock, and during this long period 
occupied loculities remote from the landing 
place. 

In 1775, during the fresh enthusiasm of the 
Revolution, in endeavoring to raise the rock 
from its bed on the shore, to prevent its 








being covered by the filling in of a wharf 
about it, this piece split off. Augurics of a 
separation of the colonies from the Mother 
Country were then drawn from the circum- 
stance, and the upper portion was taken 
amidst much rejoicing to Town Square, 
where it was deposited at the foot of a 
liberty pole, from which waved a flag bear- 
ing the motto, “Liberty or Death /” 

It remained there until 1834, when it was 
carried in procession to Pilgrim Hall and 
deposited in the front area and enclosed by 
an iron fence. Here it remained 46 years, 
until 1880, when without ceremony it was 
again placed beneath the monumental can- 
opy at the water side, and let us hope the 
reunited pieces present much the same ap- 
pearance as when the forefathers and fore- 
mothers first stepped upon it. 


Selecting a carriage from the many urged 
upon us, we rode along the pleasant shady 
streets, by homes that looked much too mod- 
ern for such historic ground. We came at 
last on the suburbs of the town to a com- 
manding hill, on which stands the “ National 
Monument to the Forefathers.” It was 
begun in 1874, and is built of Quincy granite, 
and is 8i feet high. The main pedestal is 
crowned with a gigantic figure of “ Faith,” 
36 fect high, six times life size, and weigh- 
ing 200 tons. In her left hand she holds a 
Bible, and with right hand uplifted points to 
Heaven. Notwithstanding her massive pro- 
portions she igs fincly outlined, and was a 
prominent object, towering above the town, 
for miles before we reached the shore. On 
the four wing pedestals of the monument are 
to be placed emblematical figures represent- 
ing “ Morality, Law, Education and Free- 
dom.” Upon three large panels inscribed in 
gilt arc the names of the passengers of the 
“Mayflower.” Here and in the old burying 
ground are seen such sweet old-fashioned 
names as Reliance, Determined, Faith, Desire 
and Resolve, names that Miss Phelps has re- 
cently termed a “fine Puritan inheritance.” 
On the front panel of the monument. is in- 
scribed: “‘ National Monument to the Fore- 
fathers, erected by a grateful people in re- 
membrance of their labors, sacrifices and 
sufferings for the cause of civil and religious 
liberty.” 

Our.next stopping place was Pilgrim Hall, 
and here the visitor will want ample time for 
inspection of relics, which, if rusty, musty 
and old, are of unusual interest. The Hall is 
a fine building, situated on the main street, 
and over the outer entrance is a large panel 
in relief of an Indian on the shore and two 
figures in a boat pulling towards him. En- 
tering the vestibule we saw a tablet bearing 
the following inscription: “Pilgrim Hall, 
built 1824 by the Pilgrim Society in memory 
of the Forefathers. Rebuilt in 1880 by 
Joseph Henry Stickney, of Baltimore.” In 
the vestibule is a beautifully inlaid clock, 
once owned by Gov. Hancock, and still cor- 
rectly recording the hours and the days of 
the month, though it is over 180 years old. 
Entering the main hall several large pictures 
claimed our attention—* The Embarkation,” 
“The Departure from Delft Haven,” and 
“The Landing of the Pilgrims,” and they 
were truly fair women and brave men if they 
looked as they are here represented on the 
glowing canvas. Between the large pictures 
are hung many fine portraits of old colonial 
worthies, in powdered wigs and ruffied shirt 
fronts. Here is Col. John Turnbull, the first 
Speaker of the House of Representatives at 
Washington ; the Winslows; the Brewsters; 
and the grandson of John Alden, who lived 
to the age of 102 years; Sir Walter Raleigh 
looks across thé hall to a model of the “ May- 
flower,” which was a copy of onc of his ships. 
Most of the articles carefully preserved in 
glass cases were brought in the “ Mayflower.” 
Here are the stout oak chairs, black with age, 
of Brewster and Carver; the wicker cradle 
in which was rocked little Peregrine White; 
Dutch Bibles and China mugs, great pewter 





tankards, a silver sacrament service, a pair of 
baby shoes, were all companions in that per- 
ilous voyage across the Atlantic so many 
years ago. . Of especial interest are the relics 
of Miles Standish, for here is a huge iron pot, 
the pewter platter and mug of the Puritan 
Captain, and his sword, curved at the point 
and inscribed with its mystical Arabic sen- 
tence. There is also a piece of embroidery 
worked by his daughter, and on it is wrought 
this verse : 

“'Lorea Standish is my name, 

Lord guide my heart, that I may do Thy will; 

Also fill my hands with such convenient skill 
As will condguce to virtue void of shame, 
And I will give the glory to Thy name.” 

In fitting proximity was the Bible and hal- 
berd of John Alden, the faithful Secretary. 
The cases of old deeds, manuscripts and coins 
did not long detain us,and passing out we next 
ascended Burial hill, where reposes the ashes 
of many generations since that first terrible 
winter when the Pilgrims buried half their 
little band, and plowed and planted over the 
graves the following spring, that the Indians 
might not know how greatly they had di- 
minished. This city of the dead quite over- 
looks the city of the living beneath, and a 
beautiful panorama is spread around on 
every side—the town at our feet; the harbor 





with its curving coast, as though designed 
for a perfect haven; the islands dotting the 
blue water; the surf sweeping up on the 
shores, which are anything but stern and 
rockbound. Burial Hill is also the site of 
the first fort and meeting house. Here those 
sturdy pioneers worshipped with muskets at 
their backs, and sentinel without to watch 
the approach of the wily red man. Wander- 

ing about among the queer old tombstones I 

was tempted to copy some inscriptions, with 

their quaint spelling and expressions : 

“Here lyes the body of ye Honourable 
William Bradford, who expired Feb. ye 20, 
1708, aged 79 years. 

“He lived long, but still was doing good, 

And in his country’s service lost much blood. 
After a life well spent, he’s now at rest; 
His very name and memory are blessed.” 

One Mrs. Tabitha Plasket, who seems to 
have been of independent character, and 
probably spoke her mind on all occasions, 
wrote her own epitaph in 1807: 

“Adieu, vain world; I’ve seen enough of thee, 
And I am careless what thou think’st of me; 
Thy smiles I wish not, nor thy frowns I fear; 
I’m now at rest—my head lies quiet here.” 

Passing down among the churches we are 
in Leyden street, the first one laid out, aa its 
great shady arch, formed by elms, horse 
chestnut and linden trees, can testify. 

Notwithstanding its rocks and relics, mon- 
uments and memorials and traditional stones, 
Piymouth is a very busy town, and has many 
valuable manufactories, worth millions of 
dollars each year to its industrious inhab- 
itants. The largest cordage establishment in 
the country is here, and I do not dare to tell 
you, for I cannot remember the exact figures, 
how many thousand tons of rope are made 
annually—from the smallest cord to the great 
ship cable. There are also immense shoe and 
boot factories, where great hob nailed shoes 
are made in vast quantities fur the miners of 
the west, and stout riding boots for the 
ranchmen of Texas. 

The warning bell of our steamer was now 
heard, and our excursionists were seen flock- 
ing from all directions; the tardy passenger, 
as usual, arriving just in time to make a 
frantic clutch at the boat as she moved off, 
and to climb breathless but triumphant 
aboard. I should like to tell you, if time 
permitted, of our journey back; of all the 
men, women and children on that boat, who 
enjoyed themselves in ways as divers as their 
faces. Some of them went in the stuffy 
cabin and got sea-sick as fast.as they could ; 
some read novels; some crotcheted as if their 
lives depended on the speedy finish of that 
particular tidy ; a few sat in the bow, where 





the view is unobstructed, and drank in all 
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the delicious sea air, all the glow and shadow 
of the afternoon light on the shores. 

We repassed the forts into Boston harbor 
with the sea and sky a gorgeous mass of 
color, and heard the evening guns proclaim 
that the sun had set. 

Our delightful excursion was over ; a thing 
of memory, and, like all succeseful travel, “a 
joy forever.” E. N. 3B. 

Olney Grange, Octoder, 1881. 


Company in the Country. 


A great part of the world lies under the 
delusion that the only place where people 
ought to have or desire to have company is 
in the country. Country teas have come to 
be proverbial fur their abundance. And 
yet, in many respects, it is much harder to 
entertain in the country than in the city. 
Country residents must be thrown on their 
own resources, and are obliged to rely upon 
them ; and though the results may be most 
satisfactory, yet the attainment thereto is by 
no means sv casy. 

Entertaining in the country is very p'cas- 
ant, and helps to brighten up life. Why 
should it be made a burden? There surely 
is no reason, if the entertainers will only be 
independent, and instead of trying to imitate 
the ways of others,.would inaugurate ways 
of their own. 

For instance, if you want to give an even- 
ing party, why need the supper have the 
aroma of a restaurant about it, tricke1 off 
with Frenchified names not one person in 
twenty can comprehend? Why sead five 
miles for oysters and ice cream, when Plenty 
is smiling at your own door, holding out her 
hands filled with riches a city caterer little 
dreams of? If you have no’ oysters you 
have Southdown mutton that, servel like 
venison, with jelly, make a dish no one will 
quarrel with. With a fine poultry yard 
close at hand, why need you sigh for patés 
and truffles ? 

Very much depends upon the garniture 
of the table; and in the country, with our 
wealth of autumn leaves glowing with every 
hue divine, -and our holly in winter, our 
bright agd varied assortment of terries, 
from the dusky sumac to the bitter-sweet’s 
pale red and yellow, all are ornamental and 
effective in dressing a room or table taste- 
fully; to say nothing of summer with its 
trailing festoons of flowers, its glossy leaves 
and cool ferns. Make but use of what is 
with you and around you, and there will be 
no room for other adornment. 

In the country, fruit parties are always 
delightful and always acceptable. We can 
call to mind a really splendid entertainment, 
where all the long suites of rooms were 
decorated with fruit in every imaginable 
way except an ugly one. Peaches and 
early apples peeped out from behind clus- 
ters of graceful leaves; festoons and piles 
of grapes and flowers vied with any ever 
offered,at Ceres’ or Flora’s shrines in fra- 
grance and beauty. When you haye nature, 
use it; it is before you in the country; when 
you have art, employ it; it is all you have in 
the city; but do not banish nature, which 
you do not understand and know perfectly, 
to bring in art, which has to be studied or 
else is ridiculous. 

Unexpected visitors are easy compare.l 
with those who set the time and do not 
come. The carriage ne:ts the train at four 
precisely. The man has been taken out of 
the field to harness up and drive, enly to find 
the labor in vain, and another afternoon has 
to be waste1 on a similar errand. How a 
little consideration would obviate all this 
trouble! If any one makes an engagement 
to visit in the country, and expects to be met 
at cara or steamboat, it ought to be a settled 
rule that nothing but illness should prevent 
that engagement from being kept. 

The “spare room ”shas been ‘set in) order, 
other friends have been put off, the bountiful 
tea or the late dinner has been set to suit 
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your hour. Everybody has dress and face 
all fixed fora welcome. How disappointing 
to sec the carriage return empty, with no 
happy face beaming out a picasant return for 
the vociferous welcome of the children and 
dogs! Perhaps the next day will not be so 
propitious; the man of the house may be 
cross, the horses lame, the harness out of or- 
der, or else some one else has “stepped in 
before you.” A friend is twice welcome who 
comes promptly. But how few think so! 
Many fancy they are conferring a wonderful 
fuvor by bestowing their society at all where 
clse they fancy it must be so lonesome, and 
who take it fur granted that horses and men 
must be always ready at the disposal of every 
visitor who deigns to relieve such te lious- 
ness. 

Another hint to those who visit in the 
country. Do not fancy that you will find 
everything so very rustic that you can leave 
all your good gowns at home, and embrace 
the occasion for wearing out all the old- 
fashioned ones that chance to be left of last 
year’s wear, too often in a sadly dilapidated 
condition. 

It is very well to have one stout “ moun- 
tain” or “sea side’? dress, but have also 
something tasteful and new in case you are 
invited out, that you may not mortify your 
hosts ; for be sure country people know just 
as much about good apparel as others; and 
even if it were not so it is by no means flat- 
tering to be reminded of their deficiencies by 
the display of a shabby wardrobe. In fact, 
few can appreciate the latest fashions or the 
newest styles, or the pretty, dainty little 
touches that finish off dress more than those 
to whom they come with the freshness of 
novelty; and although we ought not always 
to be judged by our dress, yet that is almost 
the only way iu which strangers'can judge; 
and a neat, genteel appearance gocs far 
towards winniug favor in the cyes of our 
friends acquaintances. A young lady of 
style at home would hardly wish, when she 
visits abroad, to have the remark made: 
“ Who was that dowdy girl in Jones’ pew?” 
or, “A pretty face, only how forlorn she 
looked when I met her at Mrs. E’s party.” 

Now as to having friends as guests. It is 
often made a task where it might be a pleas 
ure, because instead of Ietting them slide into 
your ways, you try to fashion your domestic 
arrangements to theirs. 

Instead of letting all the wheels of life 
stand still in consequence of company, Ict 
the company, no matter who they are, sce 
that you are by no means to be defrauded 
of your household engagements by their 
presence, and by-and-by they will enjoy a 
little ramble alone, or a book on a sunny 
piazza, until you are at leisure to join them, 
or else will gladly go the rounds with you, 
cutting the flowers, training the plants, in- 
apecting the poultry yard, the kitchen gar- 
den, or even dispensing the stores from the 
store-room. 

Time then will pass easily and agrecably. 
Although there are many inconveniences at- 
tending company in the country, still they 
need not be increased by useless care and 
foolish ambitions. Few people but feel the 
tacit compliment of being made for the time 
being one of the family, and happy in being 
sharers in all that is going on. The very dogs 
instinctively know such guests, and enjoy 
their society full as much as d> their masters, 
and indeed in the country your dogs and 
birds and cats do their full share toward en- 
tertaining your friends, and making them feel 
at home. As for the children, they dote on 
them —Harper’s Bazar. 





Domestic Recipes. 

Pork Cuors and Appies.—Pork chops 
fried and served with apples are not to be 
frowned on ; put the meat in the frying pan, 
and then scatter a little sage and pepper and 
galt over it; cook thoroughly; if it is fat 
enough so that there is plenty of gravy, fry 


the sliced apples in that ; if not, add a lump 
of butter, brown the apples and lay them 
over the pork. 

Frrep Parsnres.—Boil, until tender, in 
hot water slightly salted ; let them get almost. 
cold, scrape off the skin, and cut in thick, 
long slices. Dredge with flour and fry in hot 
dripping, turning as they brown. Drain 
very dry in a hot colander; pepper and salt 
and serve. 

Srewep Sausiry.—Scrape the roots, drop- 
ping each into cold water as you do this, that 
they may not change color. Cut in pieces 
an inch long; cover with het water and stew 
until tender. Drain off two-thirds of the 
water and add enough milk to cover the sal- 
sify. Stew ten minutes in this; putin a good 
lump of butter rolled thickly in flour. Pep- 
per and salt. Boil up for one minute. 

Rice Custarp.—One quart of milk, three 
eggs (well beaten), four tablespoonfuls of 
sugar, one tablespoonful of butter, one cup 
of boiled rice, a little salt, half the grated 
rind of a lemon. Boil the rice, drain, and 
stir while hot into the milk. Beat the eggs 
well; rub the butter and sugareto a cream 
with lemen- -peeh and a little salt, and stir into | 
the warm milk. Mix well and bake in a 
buttered dish in a brisk oven. Eat warm or 

cold. We like it better warm, with a little 
cream poured over it when served in saucers. 

Musn Mvcrrins.—Cold mush is not a very 
promising mixture to the cye, but when 
thinned with milk and thickened with a littie 
wheat flour and eggs, in the proportion of 
four to a quart, it makes very good muffins. 

Purr Pasre.—An casy way of making 
puff paste is to mix the flour with three- 


quarters of its weight in butter, and milk ; 


enough to make it casy to roll. It should 


not be touched w ith | the hands. 


The Ground Hog. 


We have just had a severe snow storm. 
On a level the snow was more than a foot 
deep ; in drifts, three and four feet | Accord- 
ing to the time-honored ground hog tradi- 
tion we are yet to have a long spell of winter 
weather, which may give us abundance of 
ice, and keep our fruit trees from premature 
bloom. 

On the morning of the second day of the 
month his hogship, true to his trust, emerged 
from his dusty retreat fully equipped for his 
long journey, but finding the sun shining so 
brightly, and remembering ‘the ancient ad- 
monition of his family, that no ground hog 
must ever begin his travels if he can see his 
shadow, he beat a hasty retreat to his quar- 
ters, where he will tarry yet for the space of 
about forty days before making another start. 
And now, not being aware that any one has 
ever thought fit to invoke the aid of the 
muze in behalf of this humble hibernating 
animal, whose movements have been so long 
associated with Candlemas Day, I will at- 
tempt myself, though no poct, the task of 
doing the sagacious fellow up in very home- 
spun rhyme: 

Down in his cavern, 
So dark and so deep, 
The ground hog awoke 
From his long winter sleep, 
And said to his comrades 
Dozing around— 
“*Tis Candlemas Day, 
I wilt be boun4. 





I'll just run up quickly 
And see if the dawn 
Is cloudy or rainy, 
Or bids us begone.” 
So he ran to the door 
Of his cave in the ground, 
And the weather all brig it 
And sunshiny found; 


Then back to his comrades 
Did hasten and say: 
“Ye: longer—six weeks— 
In our house we may stay.” 
So gladly they rolled themselves 
Up in their den, 
Foss little and big, 
And went napping again, 


Till the right time for order3 
For marching away, 

Whether cloudy or rainy 
Orsunny the day. 


W. U1. SNowpDEN. 





Fuirfux Co., Va., Feb. 6, 1882. 





liygiene. 
To Break Up a Cold. 


The following plan, though rather heroic, 
will generally break up an ordinary cold if 
taken in season: The moment a person. is 
convinced that he has “ taken celd,” he should 
go to his room and stay there. The room 
should be kept at such a temperature as will 
entirely prevent all sense of chilliness, though 
this should require a hundred degrees. Hot 
lemonade, or any other hot drink suited to 
the taste, may be taken freely, but no food of 
any kind should be eaten for twenty-four 
hours. A hot sitz and foot bath, or a hot 
deep-leg bath should be administered at once, 
and repeated in twelve hours if the disease 
shows no signs of yielding. The tempera- 
ture of cither bath, to begin with, should be 
about 105 degrees, and should be gradually 
raised till as hot as can be borne, where it 
should be kept to its completion. The pa- 
tient may remain in the bath from ten minutes 





to half an hour, and should then be quickly 
dried and wellrubbed. Thick woolen under- 
wear should always be put on after this treat- 
| meut, as the pores of the skin have been 
opened and the success of our treatment. de- 
pends on their remaining so. I have men- 
tioned the sitz and deep-leg baths because 
they can always be improvised in every fam- 
ily. When accessible the Moli¢re or the 
Turkish bath is in most cases to be preferred. 
| The following is a very fair substitute for 
either of these: the patient, entirely nude, is 
seated on an ordinary chair, with his feet in 
a hot foot-bath, and a spirit lamp with a large 
wick, or better yet, one with three or four 
wicks, is placed under the chair. The patient 
is then enveloped in three or four blaukets, 
placed so as to leave the head free, and may 
remain in this condition from fifteen minutes 
toanhour. Perspiration generally begins in 
about ten minutes, and may be increascd by 
drinking plentifuy of water, or by placing 
a pan of water over the lamp. At the com- 
pletion of the bath the blankets are quickly 
removed, and. the body, after being washed 
all over with a towel wrung from water of 85 
degrees, is thoroughly dried and well rubbed. 
If a cold has been allowed free swing. for 
several days, none of these baths will break 
it up, but they will lessen its duration. and 
severity. Even in this case the lightest diet 
is the best, and the less the patignt goes out 
of doors the better.— Dr. Le ffingioell in. Laws 
of Life. 

[A patented alcohol lamp and pan can be 
bought at drug-stores, and it affords a very 
convenient mode of sweating for a cold --Hd.] 


Lime Water. 

_A writer says: Ifgood milk disagrees with 
a child or grown person, lime water at the 
rate of 3 or 4 tablespoonfuls to the pint, mixed 
with the milk, or taken after it, will usually 
help digestion and prevent flatulence. Lime 
water is a simple antacid, and is a little tonic. 
Pure lime water, even though pretty closely 
corked, soon deteriorates by carbonic acid in 
the air, which unites with the lime and set- 
tles as an insoluble carbonate. To have it 
always ready-and good, and.at no cost, put 
into a tall pint or quart glass bottle of any 
kind, a gill or so of good lime just slacked 
with water. Then fill the bottle nearly,full 
of rain or other pure water, and let it stand 
quietly, corking well. The lime will settle, 
leaving clear lime water at the top. Pour off 
gently as wanted, adding more water as 
needed. Scme carbonic acid will enter, but 
the carbonate will settle upon. the sides of 
the bottle, and freshly saturated water re- 
main. The lime should be removed. anda 
new supply put in once a year or so, unless 
kept very tightly corked. 








Sleep as a Remedy. 
Sleep will do much to cure irritability of 
temper, peevishness, and uneasiness. It will 





build up and make strong a weary body. It 


“ure, 





will do much to cure dyspepsia, particularly 
that variety Known as nervous. dyspepsia. 


It will relieve the languor and prostration 
felt by. consumptives, It will cure hypo- 
chondria... It willcure the headache, It will 
cure neuralgia. It will cure a, broken, spirit. 
It will cure sorrow. Indeed, we might make 
a long list of nervous maladies.that sleep 
will cure. 


Ensilage in Montgomery County, Md. 
Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 


At your request, I will attempt to, give 
to your readers my testimony in regard to 
ensilage. But before entering upon the task 
before me, I beg leave to give my estimate of 
the value of agricultural papers. It is this : 
A good farmer’s paper is as essential to good 
farming as a wife-is to housekeeping. <I 
have heard intelligent farmers say that they 
had never learned anything practical from 
papers ; but they were not aware that many 
of the seeds, implements, stock and manures, 
besides new methods and practices that they 
are reaping the benefit of, were introduced 
through the instrumentality of farm journals. 

Even this system of preserving yreen fuod 
for stock, originating as it did in ‘a far-off 
European country, would probably have re- 
mained an unknown factor in the problem 
before us Eastern farmers of competing suc- 
cessfully with our Western rivals, had it not 
been for Tuk American Farmer. THE 
FARMER was, no doubt, the pioneer of ensi- 
lage in this country. “ Our French Letter” 
introduced the subject to my notice, at least ; 
and though I remained an unbeli¢ver up to 
last spring, | was open to conviction, and 
resolved then to try the experiment at all 
hazards. I had already satisficd myself, by 
reading and conversing with those who had 
tried it, that green corn could be preserved 
in this manner and fed to milch cows profit- 
ably. The only fact I was in doubt of, and 
wished to establish for myself, was that a 
fine quality of butter can be made from en- 
silage. Being a little too modest to say we 
make a choice article of butter now from 
its use, I can only say that we detect noth- 
ing unpleasant to the taste or smell in the 
dairy productions. I feel fully convinced, 
therefore, that as good, butter can be made 
from feeding ensilage as from thé use of any 
other feed in the winter season. 

I made two small silos by way of experi- 
ment. Not wishing to risk much money un- 
til the facts above stated were proved satis- 
factorily to. my mind, they were built in a 
very cheap style. Being obliged to build 
them on nearly level ground near the barn, 
I dug down about five and a-half feet and 
eleven feet square, and planted poles inside 
and lined with boards. The poles were ten 
feet high, so that when boarded on the in- 
side and the earth banked up outside made 
the silos a cube of ten.feet each, inside meas- 
The roof was made by leaning old rails 
on a ridge pole and covering with straw. 
So you will see that I had a very cheap and 
primitive silo. I would not advise any one 
else, however, to build one in that way, for 
the fact is established now according to my 
notion. No further experiments seem to me 
to be necessary, and I would in future advise 
any one desiring to build a silo, and hay- 
ing a little cash to spare, to build one either 
of stone, brick or concrete and covered with 
a good. roof, the whole being placed in a 
convenient position in reference to the cow 
stable, so that its contents can be fed out in 
any kind of weather, and with-a minimum 
amount of labor. I filled my first silo about 
half full with green rye, cut fine, about the 
middle of last May. September 10th we took 
off the covering and finished filling it with 





grcen corn fodder, also cut fine with a small 
cutting box run by horse power. The sec- 
ond silo was also filled at the same time with 
fodder. The fodder had many small ears 
upon it which were in the milk state, and. 
now to-day, when we take out the ensilage 
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the graina of corn are in very much the same 
state as when buried, except a slight alco- 


holic flavor. The cows are very fond of it, 
and are doing better than they did on other 
fued. The rye: kept very well, but the cows do 
not like it so well as they do the corn, and 
it seems to spoil sooner when exposed to the 
air. I used stone to weigh down the mass, 
which was thoroughly tramped as it was -pucé 
in. I do not believe anything can be more 
eTectual or cheaper than stones for this pur- 
pose, where they abound. — 

The entire cost of the two silos was $21.60. 
The tost of filling was nearly $20.00. It 
took the product of about four acres to fill 
them—about one and a-half acres of rye and 
two and a-half of fodder corn. From what 
I fed out, I estimate the contents would last 
eighteen cows two months, or would about 
equal ten tons of hay, which at present 
prices would be wortb, delivered, about 
$16 per ton, or $160. Putting the sced and 
cost of planting and cultivating the four 
acres of ensilage at $18.40, which would 
more than cover the actual expense, it would 
make. the total cost of my experiment, silos 
and all, $60, or a net saying of $100 over 
buying the hay. Or supposing the. four 
acres had been in grass and mowed for hay, 
the yield last year would have been, taking 
the average of the neighborhood, not over 
four tons, That, at the same rate allowed 
above, would be worth $64, leaving a de- 
ficit of $96 in favor of the ensilage business. 
L also estimate from actual test that the en- 
silage is worth more than merely to take the 
place of so.much hay, for the cows do better | 
and are in better health than when fed on | 
hay alone, My plan is to feed milch cows | 
on cut fodder in the morning, a morsel of | 
hay at noon, and a heaping bushel, packed 
close, of ensilage at night. They of course 
get grain food twice a day, the amount reg- 
ulated aceording to circumstances. I have 
just ordered a small lot of oil cake meal, to 
help fatten off.some of my old stock. I do 
not. believe, this system of ensilage will suit 
all farmers by any means, but it will enable 
a small farmer to keep more stock, raise 
more grain, and be as independent as the 
owner of a manor or a ranche, 

Yours truly, N. E. D. 


Don't Whip a Frightened Horse. 


It seemg to be a characteristic failing of 
most caachmen to lay the lash on a horse 
that exhibits fear at an object in the street or 
beside the road. Mr. Bergh, president of 
our society for the prevention of cruelty to 
animals, says in the organ of that society, 
what every reasoning being ought to know, 
and that is never to whip your horse for be- 
coming frightened at any object by the road- 
side, for if he sees a stump, a log, or a heap 
of tan-bark ‘in the road, and, while he is eye- 
ing it carefully, and about to pass it, you 
strike him with the whip; it is the log, or 
stump, or the tan-bark that is hurting him in 
his way of reasoning, and the next time he 
will be more frightened. Give him time to 
smell all of these objects, and use the bridle 
to agsist you in bringing him carefully to 
those objects of fear.—Scientific American. 


Premiums to Boys for Crops of Corn. 


Mr. B. F. Newcomer, of Baltimore, but a 
native of Washington county, has offered 
prizes to the boys of that county as follows: 
‘To the boy who shall raise the most Indian 
corn on one-fourth of an acre of land, in the 
year 1882, $100 in gold. ‘There are five other 
prises of $50, $20, $15, $10 and $5 to the 
boys coming in order according to the yield 
of their crops. The County Agricultural 
Society will supervise the contest. 











Tue BaLtTimore County Farr.—The date 
fixed by the Board of Managers for the Fair 
is September 12, 13,14 and 15. A committee 
_of the Managers is preparing a premium list, 


Mesars. Herkness & Co's Sale. 


At their Bazaar in Philadelphia, Messrs. 
A. C, Herkness & Co. will sell on March 9th 
an importation of Jersey and Guernsey cat- 
tle, and some twenty head of Shetland ponies. 
The convenience of the place of sale, and the 
attractions offered, will doubtless draw 
thither many of our Jersey men. 


Report of the Pleuro-Pneumonia Com- 
mission. 





The President has transmitie 1 to the Sen- 


ate the report of a commission appointed to 


report on the lung plague of cattle or pleuro- 
pneumonia. The commission, composed of 
Messrs, James Law, E. F. Thayer and J. H. 
Sanders, after reviewing the history of the 
plague, reach the conclusion that the unvary- 
ing absence of lung plague, apart from con- 
tagion, is a perfect guarantee that it can be 
permanently eradicated, and maintain that 
in every instance where a nation has stamped 
out the infection no new cases have appeared 
until there has been another importation of 
infected stock. Delay in stamping out the 
disease in the United States, the report says, 
means the extension of it to our open cattle 
ranges, when it will be impossible to stop it. 


. Cheering Words. 


Our good brother of the Lancaster Furmer, 
than whom there is no more competent and 
discriminating a judge, says : 

“THe AMERICAN Farmer—heretofore 
published in octavo form—never occupied 
an inferior position in the world of agricul- 
tural literature, and its patrons and the pub- 
lic may rest fully assured that it takes no re- 
trogressive step in its “ new departure ;” but 
on the contrary, if we are at all competent 
to judge from the clean, neat, and mechani- 
cally executed journal before us, a very per- 
ceptible step torward. Toe FARMER is a 
veteran in the journalistic enterprises of the 
country, and its senior editor is one of that 
distinguished band of patriarchs who have 
devoted their energies to the dissemination 
of useful knowledge. THe Farmer is one 
of the oldest—if not the very oldest—agricul- 
tural journal published in the country, [It is 
the oldest. Ep. A. F.], and, therefore as 2 
guarantee of the future, it can refer with 
confidence to the past, for no journal 
could have sustained itself so long without 
possessing unquestionable merit. We ten- 
der our holiday greetings, and wish it a 
] New Year, commending it to its pa- 
trons and an appreciative public.” 


The Greenville (8. C.) Advertiser kindly 
says: THE AMERICAN FARMER we believe 
to be the most useful journal that farmers in 
the South could find anywhere. We have 
never seen a copy that did not contain one or 
more articles that were worth more than a 
year’s subscription. 
——“—__ = e- eo 

Tne SoutrHerR PLANTER, Richmond, Va., 
comes to us changed in form and improved 
in appearance. It is now a semi-monthly, 
and is published by R. 8. Saunders, at $2.00 
a year. 

“Certainty of Relief.’ 
Wiiminerton, N. C., Feb’y 4, 1881. 

H. H. Warner & Co.: Sirs—l know from 
personal experience that your Safe Kidney 
and Liver Cure is a great medicine, and I 
believe all who are afflicted can take it with 
acertainty of reliefand cure. R. HARMAN. * 
(828 —-RELIABLE——(882 


UIST'S SEED 


EST SEED 


Are entirely the product of our own farms, 

and are unsur by any in the world for 
urity and reliability. uist’'s Garden 
Imanac, containing 192 pages useful information, 

with prices, mailed on receipt of Be. stamp. 

= Wholesale P ice List for Merchants on applicat on. 


ROBERT BUIST, Jr., Seed Crower, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


PRATT’S ASTRAL OIL 


WILL NOT EXPLODE. 
Wholesale and Retail. 


LAMPS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


For Sale by W. & H. SPILCKER, 

















--Ground Raw L 


—— ~~ oe 


——— 


| oe is light, and the market easy at $8@8 25 por 
Ss. 

Batter.—The demand for choice stock is very 
active and the market firm, with prices generally fa- 
voring the selling interest Inferior grades are quiet. 
We quote Glades at 33 cts. for selections and 28 

30 cts, for dairies; choice New York State at 38 @4) 
v | ets.; fresh Western, choice, 32@35 cts ; do good to 
@5 0; do Extra 5.00@6.00; de Rio brands Extra | prime 28@30cts ; Western rolls 29@33 cts. for goo | 
6.75; Fancy brand, Family 8.00; Fine 8.50@875; | to choice, and 20@2 cts. for common to fair, and 
Rye Flour 5 00@5.25 ; Baltimore Pearl Hominy 5.0¢ ; | near-by receipts 27.@31 cts, per Ib. 

Grits 5.25: Corn Flour 6.00; Corn Meal per 100lbs.| Cheese.—Active and firm. We quota New York 
1.65; Buckwheat Meal per 100 lbs. 3 50@8 75. | State. choice, 13% 
Wheat.—The inquiry for Southern Wheat is slow | Cts: Western g 
and the market is easy. Fultz ranges from 1.3)@1 33 | @13% cts. ; 
cts. and long berry 135@1.36; the outside figures, | —The oupyar fs fair, and the market is firm 
for choice samples. No 2 Winter Red Western 1.29. | for fresh stock at 26.28 cts. per dozen. 
Corn.—Southern Corn is in fair supply and the Poultry.—Active and firm We quote Turkeys 
market is dull and a trifle lower. Good to prime | % 13@15 cts. and Chickens at 10@11 cts, per Ib. uu. 
white colin at 74@75 cts , and prime yellow at 68 cts.; yet A ny 1@2 me Ben, fair to 

estern dull and heavy, sale: D EP aay APES 4 

¥, sales being reported at 65%"! , oo good to choire @3.5@4 23 per bbl Drict 


for mixed. | > 
| Frwits—cherries 174@18 cts; blackberries 12@12 
@ats.—The demand is moderate, and the market | cts; bright sliced apples 6@3 cts ; bright a. 


is dull and lower. We quote: Western mixed | 2 $ 
at; do bright 48; do white 49; Pennsylvania 48@50; | Jg cts.; fancy peeled peaches 20@ #2 cts; good to 
outhern 4 . } S@s4 cts, per Ib. 
Rye.—Quiet and nominally steady at % cts. for | ‘otatoes.—<Active and firm. Good to prime 
good and prime in store at $1 per bushel. | New York, in jobbing lots $1 25@1 30 per bushel 
Mill Feed.—The demand is brisk andthe mar-| Oniens.—We quote Yellow $250@325; Red 
ket is firm and hardening at $22 per ton for Western | $250@8 00 per bbl; good to prime Yellow in bulk 
and $26@27 fcr City Mills. | $1.10 per bushel. 
Clover Seed.—The demand is moderate and the | ——=s— 
market is quiet, with a turn in sellers’ favor. Good | 
to prime Western is quoted at 84@9 cts. Per pound | - 
and common to fair Pennsylvania at 748 cts. per | CHARLESTON, 8. C., Feb’y. 10, 1881. 
ame ssckeme’ lots are quoted at 9¥(@9% cts. for) H. H. Warner & Co.: Sirs—A member 
rime to choice. dS " peer 
Cottom.—Quiet as far as business is concernea | Of MY family was cured of a complication of 
ym a Soveris tone Renera lly. ant official upetar peat diseases by your Safe Kidney and 
ions are as follows: i ng 11} cts.; strict Low | J,j Jure. WLIAI , * 
Middling 114% cts; Low Middling 11 cts.; strict | iver Care, “Winutau H: Gnav. 
psa 9 Nga cts.; Good Ordinary lv cts.; | ~ ae Fal 
rdinary c PLACE FOR CTIONARY 
Tobacco.— Leaf—The market continues very | e AP ~ ty - a E 
| LACE R YOUR NEWSPAPERS 
quiet. We quote Maryland inferior frosted $2@3.50; | A PLACE FOR YOUR PERIODICALS 
= iddiinn wane Wr qty aes 9 s0a : @s; ‘And an ornament for sour } end enn ’ 
oO. m ng $6.50; do. g ne red $8.50@10; do. . " : 
fancy $10@15; upper country $4@6 ; gn THE NOYES DICTIONARY HOLDER. 
leaves $3@8; Ohio inferior to good common $3@4; : 
greenish and brown $4@6; do. medium to fine red | 
$6@8; common to medium spangled $5@7 ; do. fine | 
spangled and yellow $7@15 ; do. air-cured medium 
to fine $6@12. 
Live Stock.—B ef Caitle—The market was | 
slow this week. We quote: Very best 6¥@6X; | 
first quality 54@5%; medium or good fair quality | 
44 @5; ordinary thin steers, oxen and cows 3% 
4; extreme range of prices 3¥@6X%; most of the | 
sales were from 5¥@6X%. Milch Cows.—Good cows 
are scarce. Prices ranged from $25 to $40 per head. 
Hogs.—The supply is fully equal toa moderately fair | 
demand. Prices are unchanged since last week, 
ranging from 84(@9: , common hogs. and 9% (@9X, | 
with extra at 9%, most sales from 9% @9X%. Sheep.— | 
There has been a full supply of sheep on the market | 
this week and a fairly active demand, our butch- | 
ers buying to a fair extent, and there being some | 
outside demand. We quote prices at 3X@6Xc.; | 
lambs 44%@6%. There were but a few good sheep 
among the offerings. 
May and Straw.—The demand for hay is 
moderate and the market is dull and heavy, espe- 
cially for common. Straw is in fair demand at | 
steady prices. We quote as follows: Baled Hay— | 
Cecil county Timothy at $20@22; Maryland and | 
Pennsylvania Timothy at $16@18; New York and | 
Western at $16@17 for large and $17@18 for smali | 
bales; mixed $14@16, and Clover at $15@I6 per ton. 
Straw—Wheat $9@11, Oat $11@!2and Rye $16@13 | 
per ton for long and $14 for short. | 
Provisions.—The order business is fairly act- 
ive and the market is steady. We quote packed lots 
from store as follows: Bulk shoulders at 7 Xcts. ; 
clear rib Sides 10%cts. Bacon Shoulders 8X cts. ; 
do. clear rib Sides 11% cts.; Hams 134%@l4icts. Re- 
fined Lard in tierces 12% cts. Mess Pork $18.75 per 
bbl. for new and $18.50 for old. Dressed Pork.—The 


Baltimore Markets—February 15. 


Breadstuffs. — Flour.—Dull and the tendency 
in buyers’ favor. We quote: Howard Street Super 
$4. 4.75; do Extra 5. 00; do Family 6. 
7.25; Western Super 4 4°%5; do Extra 5. 
6.00; do Family 6.20@7.25; City Mills Super 40 











14 cts, ; good to prime 124%@13 
to prime 12@12% cts.; choke is 


rime $3 


prime do. 12@14 cts; unpeeled 7@7X cts ; quarters 











Women Should Not Suaffer. 
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99 and 101 West Monroe St,, Chicago. 
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In fact. the Holder is the ¢ 
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PRELIMINARY ANNOUNCEMENT. | 


SPECIAL AND EXTRAORDINARY SALE 


IMPORTED JERSEY and GUERNSEY CATTLE 


FER STEAMER “ GALILEO.” 


Twenty Shetiand Ponies, 


PER STEAMER “ MARENGO.” 


On THURSDAY MORNING, March 9, 1882, at | 1 o’clock, 
At HERKNESS’ BAZAAR, Ninth and Sansom Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


QG-Full particulars in time. Catalogues mailed on application. , 


ALFRED M. HERKNESS & CO., Auctioneers. 


| t till 
IMeStOne as a rerinizer, 
The i terest among intelligent farmers is increasing on the subject of 


GROUND RAW LIMESTONE AS A FERTILIZER. 


Wherever enough has been used, say 700 to 800 pounds per acre, the resu't has always been satisfactory, A 
Marylander writes us that he distributed twenty-five tons in October last on different farms, and up to this 
time it is equal in every case to the best Phosphates, and in some cases is superior to all other 
Fertilizers. An analysis of the celebrated Blue Grass region of Kentucky shows 2 464 parts ear- 
bonate of lime and 0.319 phesphorie acid. That is, there is eight times as much Ground 
Raw Limestone inthe virgin soil of the Blue Grass region as there is of Phosphates or Bone 
Dust. Our formula for the best Fertilizer has always been 70 pounds of Ground Raw Limestone to 100 
pounds of Bone Dust No one in their senses questions that Phosphates do good to the land, and no one in 
their senses Ought to deny, in view of the analysis of the Blue Grass soil, that Ground Raw Limestone 
should be the BASIS of Phosphates and Bone Dust Tto1. (irain contains 46.10 carbon ; straw contains 
48 43 carbon; and yet professional men_teli us that plants get all their carbonic acid from the atmosphere. 
The facts a:'e against them. Nature put eight times as inuch carbonate of lime in the 
Biue Grass region as phosphoric acid. 
For further information, and cost of machinery for making the new Fertilizer, inquire of 


TotTDSw gs Co... PLTISBSVURS. 


It can be made for 4% cents per bushel, or less than $1.50 per ton, and every farmer can prepare his 
own ‘ertilizer with ordinary horse power. 


PRIcEs OF MACHINES. 
3 horse power. 




















1 horse pewer, 6 horse power, 








which will be unusually attractive. 


Agents ‘©; Chas. Pratt & Co., 163 Baltimore St. 


w York. 


$190. $390. $570. 
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SCOTCH COLLIES§ q § 5.5 § 


IN THE STUD. | uns offer Jessel for %i.cents in money or stamps, 


$, containing one 






eR eam SER ket pos Pe of bf mon ptian Turnip 
A SRSHIRE LADDIF, wipmen of 27 first Brizes and facies ee Batter Letts Aare gAnnenand 
cups in Scotland, first New York. Franklin, Pa 
and Leandons J Canada, 1881. Color, black, tan and ber, EP: — 
sav hite ; 
REX, 4 . First price New York, 1:8), nec | Shy Varriien Se Dat, Ob.t is made {> introduce aur 
er fo Ay fe ~ Pag, - and Londiin, Site to new customers: Guaranteed to give satis- 
o aw: Roy. nce. e pa 
and Bits | at puppies that rected ribs faction, o- money returned. 
bonsat New iw, 1581. Color, black, tan and lilustrated Catalogue sent Frge. 


ame for So pega Souter 
J. LINDSAY, . 41.N. Front St., 
346 Commonipaw: w Ave:, Jersey City, N. J, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


8 “POUND CUBAN QUEEN WATER-MELON. 


Se a oes Se Fee Tai © eine ewe 

LE et ee ty oot in the world. Flesh, 

ares pH Agen gre + ne few bag Sey ar 

8 alien see on 5 Melon of enormous size there 

is barely an rind! . The firet prize Melon the past 

7 wei; 81 Pounds. We offer 
CASH 


S. Y. HAINES & CO, 































FOR ery 4 
Melons grown from our Seed. Do not try and see how 
large the Cuban Sek hen 


az OT SPECIALTIES FOR 1882.— 
Burpee’s Netted Gem Musk-Melon (see illustra- 
tion), the earliest, most productive, sweet as honey and a gem 
indeed ! = rehead p Se very 

ays sure to head, 


Lem od 

ous for great beauty, fine qualit and 
Livingston’s Pe on 
bright red and smooth as an apple. Giant 
fem, grown from our Seed last meh to Ron 3 


1} lbs. each. Bi ‘s Improved Lo 
2 hy ot eral Le wee Walle Ontne Syene 


Carrot, 
Guinambert © best for i -~ or 7 eames. Giant White Seuttansé tediy te large and fine. 
Fu Bu ——— = Globe Turnip, very handsome, Philadel Cabbage Lettuce and 
i Sacteation and full directions for ia printed on each packet. 
A A REMAR 1 The above -} packets of the choicest 
logue prices are worth 


«and New V' jes at our cata- 
15, bat we will hey the eutire teen, Wy - 
te any address, for ONE, Cc 5 collections for $2.00. 
Wasenuted First-Class, unin = aly a 5 riarkah offer is made to 
induce thousands of new enstomers to give them a 
WER SEEDS. Another Great Re BURPEE’S GEM 
COLLECTION 1882, embracing Asters, 
Balsams, Pansy, Petunia, Phlor Drummondii, Verbena Heit, Double Zinnia, &e.—in ali 
10 keta—most beautiful paricties, with full directions for culture, for only 30 Cents, 
or ten 3-cent stamrs, sent post-paid to any address. AG 
and Vegotablo Seeds—in sll 22 packets-—will be mailed for 75 Cemts. Postage stam; 
a same arcash, Order now, and ask for aunrans | rans ANNUAL. 
FOR 1882, beautifully illustrated, tells all about tite best a) ome id aud Flower Seeds, 
Bulbs, Plants, &c., and is Semt Free to any Add 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., 219 & 221 Church St.. Philadelphia, Pa. 


EASTERN SHORE NURSERIES, 


DENTON, CAROLINE CoO., MD. 
Se SPRING OF 1882.39 


¥Y NEW PRICE-LIST for coming fall is ready, and will be mailed free to all applicants giving post- 
office address plainly w-itten (including name of county). My prices are “ SUBSOILED,” so far asa 
downward tendency goes, while I am: happy to inform my former customers and all the readers of Tue 
American Fanwen. that the gtowth of my stock was never better than the present season. Peach and 
Apple trees are particularly fine, while the list of valuable varieties has been greatly increased. A complete 
assortment of all kinds of Fruit. Shade and Ornamental Trees, an immense stock of Grapevines, Asparagus 
Plants, Flowering Shrubs, &c., &c. Correspondence solicited, 


; J. Ww. KERR, Proprietor. 


Gus. HILI. & CO. 


PRODUCE 


COMMISSION MERCAANTS, 


195 LEXINGTON STREET, 
BALTIMORE. 


TARMERS? local orders for option trading solicited, and faithfully executed. Orders for SEEDS and 
} FERTILIZERS promptly. filled. CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED. Reference, Howard Bank of 
Baltimore. Pd eats TN 
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i EA 6 MBER. 
THOMAS MATTHEWS & SON, 


88 N. High St. and Cor, Canton Ave. and Albemarle St., Baltimore. 








White - Pine and Yellow Pine LUMBER, for Building. 
Rough and Dressed Lumber. 


HARDWOCD FOR WHEELWRICHTS AND CABINET-MAKERS. 
SHINCLES, LATHS. PALES, Erc., AT LOWEST PRICES. 


ROSEBANK NURSERIES, 


GOVANSTOWN, BALTIMORE COUNTY, MARYLAND. 
Ornamental and Fruit Trees, Flowerlug Shrubs, Herbaceous Plants. 


E invite the attention of the public to our select stock of the following: STANDARD AND 
DWARPF PEA Ks—2, 3 and 4 years.§ APPLES—Standard-aud Dwarf... ( HE RRIES—Stan- 
dard and Dwarf. APRICO" rs, CRAB APPLES. MULBERRIES, GRAPEVINES. of the most 
popular kinds, together with oth r small fruits. Our Collections of ORNAMENTAL TREMs AND 
Pb at US are large, and embrace most of the rarest sorts, MOSEN on their own roots, with the newest of 
BKDDING-OUT PLANTS by the dozen or 1,000, for which we have issued a separate Catalogue. 
SPKCIAL.—Sixty thousand one and two- -year-old OSAGE ORANGE PLANTS, for hedges. 
Og- CATALOGUES FORWARDED ON APPLICATION. ORDERS BY MAIL PROMPTLY AT- 
TENVED TO ALL GOODS DELIVERED IN BALTIMORE FREE OF CHARG 


W. D. BRACKENRIDCE. 


BERKSHIRES FOR SALE = 


Seeds 





At Redsonable Prices, MAR 
BREED only from the most choice stock of the 
I country, 1 pedigree, form and markings, | All 
stock ree rded, and,can be seen at anytime. Also, 
Biack-Breasted, Red-Breasted, and Blue GAME OP We send ofir Ilustrated R 


CHICKENS, or eggs of superior stock for sale. Stock 
shipped as represented. Correspondence solicited. 


THOS. A, HAYS, Churehville, Md. 


te hing a 5 
, 
ay application, 














We have adventaccs 
KET 


the best kinds ie vr ruit, Flower or 
oughly test the quality of all Seeds and and Frames heh 
America, covering upwWards of four acres, solid in sims. employing an average of aay mefi rma tareet t the year. 


Pot Nebo HENDERSON & CO, 


35 Certlandt Street, New York. 


GEORGE 0. STEVENS, | | 





BALTIMORE. 


Keen IN STOCK AND FURNISHES TO ORDER: Window Sashes, Coors, Blinds, Mouldi Brack- 
ets, Hand Railings, Balusters, Newel et bony ya Barge Boards, Window Caps, Capr, 

Pews and Church Wor , Blinds, Hinges, Buit ers’ Hardware, Wood Mantels, Window Frame: i Frames, 

Paiuts, Oil, Putty, Glass, Lamber, Bricks, Lime, Sash Weights, Sach Cord, Porch Columns, es. 


The | Best Work at Lowest Priees, 











AGENTS WANTED—SALARY AND EXPENSES PA PAID. 


FEW honest and capable men can obtain permanent employment, good pay and expenses, canvassin 
for the sale of our NURSERY STOCK. Only those Lear) apply who m4 give fitet-class felareheas. 
and devote their whole time to the work. A knowledge of the business is easily acquired, Give age, pre- 
vious and present occupation, and the names and business of references. Address 


R. G. CHASE & CoO., 


NURSERYMEN, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


ees? ie 











THs 


PEOPLES’ MUTUAL LIVE STOCK NSURICE COMPIY 


OF BALTIMORE, MD. 
Office, DTo. 23 South Street, 


Over the Firemen’s Insurance Company. 
THIS COMPANY INSURES 


HORSES, MULES AND MILCH COWS 


Against Death by Disease or Accident. 


IT IS AN INSURANCE COMPANY, NOT AN ASSOCIATION. 


Makes Yearly Reports to the Insurance Department of the 
State of Maryland. 


PLAN MUTUAL. 


Dt STOCK inspected by the Company’s inspectors before policies are issued. For particulars send to 

the ares office for circular, hich gives all information as to rt cost, etc. Presid: ROBT. 
S. CORSE, formerly of Clairmont Nurseries. Vice President, WM. B. SANDS, Editor AMenican Fapmen. 
Treasurer, GEO. 8. perrmas, of W. H. Hoffman & Sons, Paper Manufacturers, Baltimore county. 
Secretary, ELI w. FREE 














It is manifest that from GOOD SEEDS 
ONLY can Good Vegetables be obtained. 

The character of LANDRETHS’ SEEDS 
has been substantiated beyond all question. 

They are the STANDAKD for 

Over 1500 acres in Garden Secd Crops 
under our own cultivation. 

Ask your Storekeeper for them in original 
sealed packages.or drop us a postal card for 
prices and Catalogue. } 

Wholesale trade prices to dealers on application: 


Foun ided 1734. DAVID LANDRET? & SONS, 24 and 23 S. Sixth St eee 





8. Haines Cauenx. 


Noam W. Havens. 


NOAH \ WALKER & , C0. 


CLUFHING aud FURNISHING GOODS 


165 te 167 W. Baltimore St, 
Between Calvert and Light Sts., SOUTIL SIDE, 


Washington Building, Baltimore, Md 








RDER DEPARTMENT.—Gentlemen’s Clothing and Shirts, of any material and style, made to orJer 
with prompt and careful attention, and strict reference to the established reputation of the house for 
TASTEFUL AND SUBSTANTIAL CLOTHING. Prices guaranteed to be lower than merchant tailoring 
establishments generally. Their stock of BOYS’ CLOTHING, from three years old up, is unsurpassed. 
Samples of material, with: directions by which any one can h Measure, and prices, sent by mail w hen desired. 


SHORT-HORNED ‘CATTLE, 
COSTWOLD SHEEP, 
POLAND-CHINA PIGS. 
A few choice young bulls now ready for sale. 


J. B. CRAY, 


Fredericksburg. Va. 





WANTED. 


ECOND-HAND VOLUMES oftthe AMERICAN 
JERSEY CATTLE CLUB HERD REGISTER. 


Address, giving number of volume and price, 
§. T., Care American Fanmer Offi-e. 


“ 








es 1s Seedsmen of which we wis to tellthe public. 
DENERS AND  ELOMISTS, given us such k 
— le oe (whether for Private or 
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FELDAND GARDEN SEEDS 


seats is from the : reliable grow- 
name. 


vag Standard Brands. 


"s Animal Bone Phosphate. 

*s Ammoniated Bone Phosphate. 
)& Turner’s Alkaline Plant Food. 

Griffith & sean SS Bon Bone. 

Bakor’s Dissolved Bo 

Slingluff’s Dissolved Bone. 

Turner’s Excelsior and Phosphate. 











Our st 





crs, 


Holloway’s Excelsior and Phosphate. 
Lister’s and Whitelock’s Phosphates. 
Peruvian and Orchilla Gaanos. 


Plaster, &c. . 
Oliver Chilled Plows 


run lighter, are more easily adjusted, and do better 
work than any other plow. 

Malta Shovel Plows. Iron Age Cultivators 

Corn Drags. © hoon Seed Sowers. 

Planet Seed Drill and Cultivator. 

Hagerstown Grain Drills. Monarch Grain Drills. 

Farmer’s Friend Grain Drill. 

The Star Horse Rake. The Victor Horse Rake. 

The Hagerstown Horse Rake. 

Hullard’s Hay Tedder. Foust’s Hay Loader. 

American Hay Elevator. 


Double Harpeen. Hay Fork. Grain Fans. 
Philadelphia Lawn Mowers. 
McCormick Iron Mowers. Cider Mills. 
McCormick Imperial Reapers. 

McCormick Twine Binders. Corn Shellers. 
Farmer’s Friend Corn Planters. 
Keystone Corn Drills. Hay Presses. 


Hay, Straw and Fodder Cutters, Butter Workers. 


MOSELEY’S 
5 tn 





Stoddard Churns. 
Fountain Pom 


Churns, 


Davis Swin 
Cucumber Pumps. 
Patent Galvanized Steel Fence Wire, cheap, durable 
and casily put up. 
REPAIRING DONE WITH DISPATCH. 


ad FOR CIRCULARS, 


GRIFFITH & TURNER 


DEALERS IN 


Agricultural Im eae” Fer- 
tilizers and Seeds 


44 & 43 NORTH PACA STREET, 
__BALTIMORE, MD. 









- 


: REID’S 


CREAMERY 


SIMPLEST & BEST. 
Agents Wanted 






BUTTER WORKER 
Most Effective and Convenient 
Also Power Workers, 
Cap’city 10,000 lbs. per DAY 


Bitter Printers, Shipping 
Boxes, etc. Send for circular. 


. H. REID, ; 
26 S. 16th Street, Phila., Pa. 


RELIABLE 
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JOHN SAUIYS| 


CATALOCUE OF 


New, Bare and Beautiful Plants, 


For 1882, 
Will be Ready in February, with a Co‘'ored Plate. 
T is full in all the really good New Plants— 
New Dracrnas, New Crotons, New 
Pelargoniums, &c., with a rich collection of 
Fime Foliage and other Greenhouse and 


Mothoase Piants, wel) grown and at low prices, 
free to. all our customers ; to others 10 cents, or a plain 


copy free. 
An immense stock of all the New 


ROSES. French aud English Varieties, 


&grCatalogues ef Flower and Vegetable Seeds, 
Fruit Trees, &c,, free. Everything pertaining to the 
Plant, Seed or Nursery business. 


__ JOHN SAUL, Do revare sen D. C. 


YHOICE BERKSHIRES, 


PLYMOUTH ROCK COCKERELS, 
AND 
BRONZE TURKEY HENS 
From SALE. . 


ALEX. M. FULFORD, 


Bel Air, Maryland. 














Legal Tender Strawberry. 


UCTIVE as the Crescent; firm as the Wil- 
son ; large, handsome, delicious. Will be offered 
subscri tion. New WHITE Strawberry, the 

AIRY, ORIENT and SATIN GLOSS, a grand suc- 
~ the ast season. Manchester, Mount Vernon, 
LY PROLIFIC and RELIANCE Raspber- 
-4 stilt ahead ; 20 acres nowin bearing. Kiefer and 
Leconte Pear wood in quantity. All the best Small 
Fruit Plants. Prentiss and other ome Grapevines, 
Trees, &c., at low prices. Send for L 
J. c. GIBSON, ‘Woodbury, N. J. 
ADIES ONLY think: we will send 1 doz. 
fl elegant Fringed Table Nap- 
kins, 1 Autograph Alburr. | Album Verses, 5 papers 
Assorted Needles, 1 Speci! Purse, and large lIliustra- 
ted Family Story Paper 3 months, post paid, to any 
one who will cut this out and return to us with 44 
cts. This appears but once. Miscellany Pub- 
—so — —e- Mass. 





In order to introduce our seeds amone new customers, and 


that all may test their great riority, we will send 
free, by mail, on receipt of $1.00 aout cost of growing and 
papering, and amounting at Catalocue Prices to $2.15), our 
Special Introduction Box of Seeds, containing everr- 
thing necessary for a family Garden. Large size packets of 
the following choice varieties: New Cuban een Water- 
melon, New Golden Gem Muskmelon, American Wonder Pea, 
Livingston's Ae ber eg Tomato (new), Golden War Beans, 
Extra Early ¢ Beans, Bastian’s Ertra Karly Red 
Turnip by 4 ‘Barly 8 emanae Cabbage, Premium Large Flat 
Dutch Cabbage. erfection Drumhead Savoy Cabbage, Im- 
proved Long Orange Carrot, Stowell s Evergreen Sugar 
Corn, Improved Barty White Spine Cucumber, Phila. Butter 
Lettuce, Yellow Danvers Onion, Champion Moss Curied 
Parstey, Sugar Parsnip, Cashaw Pumpkin, Extra Early 
Scartet Turnip Radish, Golden Globe Summer Radirh, 
American Savoy Spinach, Hubbard Squash, New Rid Top 
Globe Turnip. 

Our Flewer Collection, compris nec 10 Packets of the 
Choleest Flewer Seeds, sent pos! pain on revipt of 25 
cents, 5 collections for $1.00. Postage Stamps secepted us 
cash. Our Seeds are warranted fresh, genuine, and 
rellable, and we fee! certain of making a ye rmupeut cus- 
tomer of every purchaser of one of these boxe: 

Our Large Mustrated Catalogue sent free to 8 any address. 


JOHNSON & STOKES, Seedsmen, 
1114 Market St., ‘Philadelphia, i Pa. 


SODREER Paths 


The disappeintment, vexation and loss from the failure of the season's supply of Vegetables, hy planting worthless seeds, is a fact 


experienced perhaps onee by every grower. 


To all such, and those who want a strictly reliable «traim of Vegetable and 
Flower Seeds, we invite you to give DREER'S GARDEN SEEDS a trial. 


Forty-four years’ experience in furnishing the most 


critical Market Gardeners and Amateurs with their supplies of seeds, secured by thorough inspection of growing crops and 


satisfactory trigls on our own firm. 
_ mailed free. Picase state if a Market Gardener. 


NO PEA IN THE WORLD 


















Y name. 


a 
nN 


trash as LANDRETHS’ 
“DAV ID TAN DRBTH .& SONS, 
SEED CROWERS, 
2 and 23.8. Sixth St, bet. Market and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia. 


DREER'S GARDEN CALENDAR FOR 1988, giving compicte descriptive and priced lists, 
HENRY A. PREER, 714 Creetsur Sreeer. PHIL ADELPHIA, 


iS EARLIER THAN 
LAN DRETHS’ 


CELEBRATED EXTRA EARLY PEA, 


AS SOLD BY 


DAVID LANDRETH & SONS, Philad’a, 


In Sealed Muslin Bags. 


TT HIS isthe ORIGINAL EXTRA EARLY PEA. named and 

introduced by us.in the year 1828, and stands to-day at the 
head of the first early sorts. 
EARLY PEAS, put up in muslin bags o 
> q sarters and eighths, ready for sale to consumers, (No charge 
uM) being made either for bags or labor.) The bags are bound 
Wis with wire and secured by a leaden seal, stamped with our own 


We are supplying our EXTRA 
one bushel), halves, 


We call the especial attention of merchants to this 


form as one which will prove saleabie, and to consumers we 
Strongly recommend it as a measure of 

us to check the enormous frauds practiced by secreenaitse 
parties who alike injure — i 
sumer and ourselves, b 


safety introduced by 
tious 





e con- 
ming upon the ord all ee of 
PEXTA EARLY PE 





SBOrSrE PAs 8 “So. 
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No. 5 NORTH SCHROEDER STREET, BALTIMORE, MD. 


masuree “™85 PATENT PORTABLE STEAM ENGINES. 


The Boilers the Safest and most Mconomical of Fuel made. 


TATIONARY Steam Engines and Boilers, Patent Portable Circular Saw Mille, Sash, Muley and Gang 
Saw Mills, Flour Mill Machinery, Grist Mills, Shafting, Pulleys, &c., AGRICULTORAL EN: 
GINES A SPECIALTY. Lath, Shingle and Barrel Machinery, Leffel Murbize Water Is, Wood Work- 


ing Machinery, all kinds; Tanite Emery Wheels and G Circular Saws, Sew G Gene, and Tools 

and Mill Supplies general! Agents for NICOLS, SHEPHARD @CO’S VIBRATOR THRESHING MA. 

Reduced P rice List. HRESHING OUTFITS FURNISHED. Send for Descriptive Catalogue and 
edac rice st. 


GEO. F. SLOAN & BROTHER. 


LUMBER, 


DOORS, SASF, BRICKS, 80 
IN LOTS TO SUIT. 


132 LIGHT STREET WHARF, 
| BALTIMORE. 


(828 CLAIRMONT AND FURLEY HALL 
NU RSERIES. 
large Stock for Fall. 


100. 000 App Trees of all leading varietics A large stock of Standard and Dwarf Pears. 
aches, Cherries, P Grapevines,  judipning 


Gregg and Queen of the Market. 20 varieties of Sataweerry Plants, Kvergreen and Shade Trees 
shrubbery aud Climbing Vines. i . 


WM. CORSE & SONS, 


Box 248, » Baltimore city. __ Nurseries—Bel Alr Road, 2 miles from City. 




















J. M. LAROQUE’S ANTLBILIOUS BITTERS 
CURES Is a purely vegetable, faultless REGUL ATES 


— era for all diseases 
Dyspepsia, Nervousness, by a deranged state of the | Torpid Liver, and cures all dis- 
Bilious Attacks. Sick and | Liver. It has been manufactured | eases arising from a re 
Nervous Headache, Con- at Laroque’s Pharmacy, Cor. Bal-| Stomach. Its use can be stop 
atipation of the Bowels, | timore and Harrison Sts., for more | any time, without any bad ects. 
Kidmy and Bladder Always beneficial; never harm- 


than fift rr. Its efficacy in all 
Affections, Sour Stomach, | forms of Liver Diseases has been | ful. sure and get the genuine. 
Chilis ond Fevers, Prepared at 


= — arg by ——- 

K le Di who have used it successfa ’ 

All Billous Affections, "8%, | The price also is within the reach Rapeanere PRAISE: 
sre ts a | ot at eine a ar Dacha | Cor Roving the aignctare of W. 

Excelicnt Stomachic. E. Thornton on the label. 


and gi for the liquid in bottles. 
W. E. THORNTON, - - PROPRIETOR. 
N. E. Cor. Baltimore and Harrison Sts, Baltimore, Md. 


a7 Sold by _Dregaicts and Storekeepers Everywhere .~@s 
lil 
mews 


ey WHEELS. 
MACHINE MOULDED 


MILL CEARINGC. 
SHATTING, PULLEYS AND HANGERS, 
STEAM’ ENGINES AND BOILERS. 
MIXERS FOR LEERTILI ERS AND 3 CALS 


A. G. MOTT, 
AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENT 


And Seed Warehouse, 


40 Ensor 8t., Near Belair Market, Baltimore 


Stor AGENT for the great BELLE CITY FEED 
TTER, * Boss of the aang oF oes ey > 

and Straw. Cuts 4 lengths, from 2 inches. 

cut one ton in 30 minutes. SEND OR CIRCULAR. 

































No Horse will die of Cuties, Bors or Lune Fe- 
VER, if Foutz’s Powders are used in time. 

Foutz’s Powders willcureand prevent Hoo CHotera 

Foutz’s Powders will prevent Gapes in FowLs. 

Foutz’s Powders will increase the quantity of ,~4 
ang geass twenty per cent,, and make the butter fi 

Foutz's Powders will cure or prevent almost EVE: 
Bynaes 4 Laem Horses and Cattloare sub Dect. ie 

UTZ" DERS WILL GIVE 5. 
Sold everywhere, aS Ee 


DAVID E. FouTz, Proprietor, 
wee MD. 


DR. R. P. LORD, 


VETERINARY ¥ SURGEON 


EMBER of the Royal ‘Colleg e of Vi ere 
Does “and Cat London, “Fy i eas aif Dinas : ; 
an tle. ous Stables an 

Opetuitie Shed, sare ba ” 


Cor, Penna. Ave, and Hoffman St., Baltimore. 


—— + —- 
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Plymouth Rock Fowls, 








T. ALEX, SETH, 


JERSEY CATTLE, 


COLLIE BOGS, 





_ARAWANA | BUTTERCUP, 6052, 


28 St. Paul Street, Baltimore. _ 


NEW CROP PEAS, 


BARLYT AWD LATE, 


FOR SALE BY. 


THOS. NORRIS & SON, 


Maiiufactarers and Dealers tn 


Agricultural Implements, Machinery, Seeds, &e. 


60 LIGHT STREET. 
BALTIMORE. 


tablished) A WARNER, 


Established] pa R. 
MANUFACTURER OF 


SILVER WARE ay RICH JEWELRY 


English, Swiss aud American WATCHES of the Best Makers, 


Importer and Dealer in Diamonds, Fine Watches, 
Silver-Plated Ware, Table Cutlery, &c. 


A7eddine Fresents, " 


Premiums for Agricaltural Fairs, Fine Bronszes, Opera Glasses, Shell Jewelry, &. 
All of which is offered at GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


No. 135 WEST BALTIMORE STREET, near Calvert, Baltimore. 








[1811, 











woe RJ. BAKER & CO. shite 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


Pure Ground Bone, Chemicals, Acids, &c., 


For Manufacturing Super-Phosphates.. 
AMMONIATED SUPER-PHOSPHATE FOR ALL CROPS. 
PURE DISSOLVED RAW BONE. 
PURE FINE GROUND RAW BONE. 
STAG SUPER-PHOSPHATE OF LIME FOR TOBACCO. 
FACTORY AT LOCUST POINT. 


Office, 36& 38 Ss. Charles St., Baltimore, Md. 








FRANKLIX DAVIS. EWD. H. BISSELL. 


BALTIMORE NURSERIES. 


FRANKLIN DAVIS & CO. 
400 Acres in Nursery Stock. 100 Acres in Orchards. | 
100 Acres in Small Fruits. 


E offer to. onr customers an immense stock of APPLES, PEACHES, CHERRIES, APRICOTS 
W GRAPES, &c, all the standard sorts. Also, the new varieties of FRUITS, ORNAMENTAL TREES 
SHRUBS, KOSES, &. Wholesale and Retail. To dealers we can offer stock on favorable terms, and the 
be:t facitities for r mack g «nd shipping. Catalogues mailed on application. 


FRANKLIN DAVIS & CO. 
_ OMe Cor, Baltimore and Paca Sts. (over People’s Bank), BALTIMORE, MD. 








G. W. LEHMANN, Ph.D. =WeMAGER, SUPPLIES 
rly Chemist of N. C. 
scars: oe ee aes me * he. ” "Yartitizer Uontrot Station FOR 1882. 


END TO C. H. LAKE, BALTI- 
MORE, MD., for Price List and 
Giesulee of Bees, Ree Hives, Sec 
tions Crates, Foundation, Smokers, 
aD all standard equipments for the 
, before ordering your goods 
7 ere. The STANDARD 
LANGSTROTH HIVE a specialty. 
All other popular Hives cut to 
; ers As we will soon introduce 
additional steam power into our 
business, we will be able to fill 
rders promptly ‘and satisfactorily. 


SUNNY SIDE APIARY, BALTIMORE, MD, 
CHAS. H. LAKE, Manaarn. 


LENMMANN & MAGER, 


HEMISTS AND ASSAYERS, 
57 5. GAY ST:, BALTIMORE, MD. 


SFS of all descriptions —Manures, Soils, 
A’ Chemie ral Fes tilizers, Ores of Gold and Silver (by 
tire process), Copper, Lead, Manganese, etc, Clays, 
Coal, Limestone and other minerals. Water for steam, 
manufaervring and household use. Mineral waters 
and various ager of art. Terms moderate, 














JERSEY RED Pi PIGS & HOGS : Ba! 


Fruit Plants 
Catalogues f free, J.S. COLLINS, Moorestown, N. ; 


AUG PATTERNS! seuss ts 


stamp, E. Biddeford, Me.. 














es Agts. 


A YEAR ea 
Outfit Free. ‘Address P. oO. 
$' r, r Vickery, Ft ag Me. 





THE AMERICAN FARMER. 





_ MRAM SIBLEY & 60, 


FREE their — 
rt? riptive Fae 








logit 1 descri 
Flower, Flek 


EEDS 


and een Plante Garden 


ments: Benutifetly tas 


ROCHESTER,N.Y. & CHICAGO, ILL 


179-183 East Main St. 200-206 Randolph St 


HOPE: DEAF 


Dr. Peck’s Artificial Far Drums inal 


PERFECTLY RESTORE THE 
one penton aoa res e Nataral 
tion uv 
Ail Conversation and even “his Brat sie han de i 
a. We refer to those using 
descriptive i onlag with cing them. py ton 
H.P.K. 








PECK & c0., 8538 Bro-dway, New York. 





| 











( NE YOKE WELL-TRAINED HOLSTEIN 


OXEN, with yoke and nearly new cart. 
APPLY AT 


S. .W. Shoimaker’s Place, 


Near Stevenson’s Station, N. C. R. W., 
BALTIMORE CO., MD. 








————————. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS, 


B* the 100 or 100,000. Havea large and pure Gaok 
of all the leading standard varieties, and x Pra, 
sera 


the newer sorts. Sharpless, ~~. =. Prol 
Mt-Vernon, Cumb. ame og gs 
Crescent Seedling, Monarc howe th ed 4 Wil, 


son, Chas. Downing, 40c. perC.; ; $2. 25 per M ‘Also, 


RASPBERRY PLA\TS. 


Gregg, $18 per M.; Cuthbert, $11; Brandywine, $9. 


R. S. COLE, 
Cedar Hill Fruit Farm, 


‘Harman's, A. A> Co.; mM. 


nEGISTERE JERSEYS. 


Chatsworth Farm, 











Reistcrstown, Balto. Co., Md. 





FOR sS.ALE. 


ase CALVES, tracing to such bulls as 
Tord Rex 1413, De Lancy 2234, and Watts 2618, 
the two first combining the blood of Albert, Splendid, 
McClelian and Pansy 8. Tne excellence of LORD 
REX, now at the head of my he d, is everywhere 
conceded. My herd took at the Paltimore (County 
Fair of 1881 the Special Jersey Herd Prize of $100, 
and five other First Prizes, the judges being John V. 
N. Willis, Esq., of New Jersey. aud Colin Campbell, 
Esq., of Pennsylvania, and the cin ‘itions of compe- 
tition unusually exacting. 


ANDREW BAN KS. 


Card Collectors! 


lst.—Buy seven hars DOBBINS’S 
EY.ECTRIC SOAP of your Grocer. 


2d.—Ask him to give an a bill 
of it. 


3d.—Mail us his bill and your full 
address. 








4h.—We will mail you FREE 


seven beautiful cards, in six colors 
and gold, representing Shakspeare’s 
“Seven Ages of Man.” 








IL. CRAGIN &Go. 


116 8. Fourth 8t., 
PHILADELPHIA, ‘PA. 


it 
up. ‘Address for circular and location of Western 
and Southern storehouses aud Agents. 


P, K, DEDERIOK & 00,, Albany, W.Y. 


Peruvian Guano. 











The undersigned, agent for the sale of 


PERUVIAN GUANO, 


by ited into the United States byeMessrs. W. KR. 

ACE & LO , New York, agents for the consignecs 
of the Peruvian Government, haying received a sup- 
ply direct from the best Guano deposits, containing 
10 per cent, Ammonia, offers it for sale, delivered 
from the Government Storehouses, Waters’s Wharf. 


I. Q. A. HOLLOWAY, 


107 McElderry’s Wharf, ° 
_ SL Te Sek, MD. 








NONPAREIL CIDER VINEGAR. 


Cgplpcte | pure and relisbhte. Many iniitations. 
ec sting 3 cents » gallon, are sold as Cider Vin.- 
egar. Toguard opeing) deception, observe that pack- 
ages bear our brand 

Fresh APOLINARIS WATER. 


FREOK. M. BOLLMAN, importer. 
ed S4 AY ST ah RT. 





traveting’ in Wad oben 
and eng it bowdive an sold tay, oars th are LR «ty a he 
says that Sheridan’s Condition Powders are absolute) 


re and immensely valuable. N on_earth will 
= hens lay like an's Condition Powders. Doss, 
b gue teaspoonfat al weone tt Fatampe. ape. TS. 30) sourae 200. 
etter 
Hoetou, Basa t formcrly 











[oa to make money, and 
so alive for business, can secur 
ARM RS by applying at once for control 
is mid Live 


wwe, ve, ENCYCLOPIEDIA 


is pre-eminently useful and practical work con- 
tains chromo portraits of MAUD S. and IROQUOIS, 
and treats fully of Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Swine, 
Poultry, Bees and - Nearly 1100 pages ; 
over 400 illustrations. rite for opinions of emi- 
nent veterina ourgnens and pees of the morey 
others are making. Terms liberal, Address 
HUBBARD BROS, 723 Chestaut St, Philadelphia. 





























_FHE AMERICAN FARMER. 
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“Died Grade a atid DupetPhosahate, 
“Bos” Ammoniated Super-Phosphate, 


GRAIN GENERATOR. — 


Dissolved. S. 


C,. Phosphate, 


“V2 to 15 Per Cent. Available Phosphoric Acid. 


DISSOLVED ANIMAL BONE. 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS. 


We have in stock a full line of the above goods. 


WH. DAVISON & CO." "sstrimone: 


‘ 


I} Th > 
Ss 


Salhclemdiougunams sities vorings 


PHILADELPHIA MUSICAL JOURNAL, 1300 CHESTNUT STREET. . 


Ss -- > S 5 


AUCTION SALE 
PERCHERON HORSES. 


VicTOR, 
Iuporrep 1m 1881 py W. T, Wavrens. 
E will offer for sale,on WEDN ESDAY, 22d 
Mareh next, 
Twenty-five Imported Percheron 


Stallions and Mares, 


rangiog in weight up to about 2,000 pounds, and in 
heleht up te 17 bands, it being our jaleution'to close 





up importing business. 
Aefe an experience of five years in France, and 
a further experience of some fifteen years as import- 


ers of these remarkable animals, we do not hesitate 
to claim for this lot that they are the most remark- 
able and valuable we have ever seen here or abroad. 
These horses have been imported the better part of a 
year,ate thorou nly acclimated, and in fine health 
and copdition for standing. We guarantee that our 
importations have begn entirely pure-blood Perche- 
rous— ~ is, descended from the pure Arab, enlarged 
to give tham ail the power, more action and spirit, 
ahd greater endurance and docility than any draft- 
h in the world’. This superior race is not to be 
cantounded with, Boulosnais, ordinary rough Norman 
and other Freach horses largely imported the past 
few —, Gna tion, alogues containing 
details will be furnished by or previous to March Ist. 

Sale ta take place at 12 o'clock, at KEARNEY’S 
STABLES, Cor. Centre and St. Paul Sts., where the 
horses may 6é seen several days previous to the sale. 
They may also be seen at any time at our farm on the 
York Read, three miles from the city. 


W. T. WALTERS & CO., 
‘68 Exchange Place, 


bE, he 
Jersey 


From Lar He th. which took 


\HIS hog i¢ free from diseane, a na grazer, 
A rabedaSilva Dips, eto 
rains. 


T. LOVELOCK, Gordonsville, Va. 
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$2 WORTH of MUSIC for 10 CTS. 
Masic in the Feb. No. of Journal: 


1. Diamonds and Dewdrops—Polka. Instrum’]. 
2. Young Life Galop... Instrumental. - 
3. Tell me that you’ll not Forget me. 
4. May Morning. Vocal. 

\ 5. Wedding March. Instrumental. 
=—— 6. Werela Violet. Vocal. 


Single number 10c. ; yearly subscriplion $1. 


Vocal, 








Ye tS i Dl 
, —_ é ve 


| THOS. W. HOOPER, 
No. 27 N. Calvert Street, 
| BALTIMORE. 

Lake Roland, Baltimore Co. 
TRUTH ATTESTED, 
Some Important “Statements of Well- 
Known People Wholly Verified. 





In order that the public may fully realize the gen- 
uineness of the statements, as well as the power and 
value of the article cf which they speak. we pubiish 
herewith the fac simile signatures of partiés whose 
sincerity is beyond question. ‘The truth of these 
testimonials is absolute, nor can the facts they an- 
nounce be ignored, 

At iawta, Ga., March 3, 1881. 
H. Hf. Warner & Co., Rochester, N. Y.: 

Greurctemen—For twenty years 1 have suffered 
more or less from my bladder and kidneys. M 
business for many years has required me to travel all 
over the southern states. Whilst. going to Texas last 
fall, | saw in a paper an advertisement of Warner’s 
Safe Kidney and Liver Cure. I bought a bottle, and 
in less than a week the improvement in my health 
was palpable. Since then, my general health has 
improved! wonderfully, and I now enjoy a degree of 
health and strength, in ever? particular, such as I 
had not hoped it possible to enjoy again in this world 
—of which I am satistied, under Gud’s blessing, has 
been due to your remedy. 


wa C Wut 


Orrice or Onpinary, Muscocee Co, } 
CoLususBus, Ga., Oct. 1, 1881. 


H. H. Warner & Co., Rochester, N. Y.: 


Gentitemen—For Eighteen Months I suffered in- 
tensely with a disease of the kidneys and a torpid 
liver, and after trying every remedy that I could 
hear of, besides being under the treatment of some 
of ourablest physiciaus, I had about given my case 
np as hopelessly incurable, when I waa prevailed 
upon by my wife to try your Safe Kidney and Liv)r 
Cure. I confess I had but little faith it its merits or 
efficacy; but to my t satisfaction, after I had 
commenced on the second bottle, I continued the use 
of the medicine until I became completely cured, 


» Judge Court of Ordinary. 

Thousands of equally strong endorsements—many 
of them in cases where hope was abaidoned—have 
been voluntarily gi-en. showing the remarkable 
power of Warner’s Safe Kidney and Liver Cure, in 
all diseases of the kidueys, liver and urinary organs, 
If any one who reads this has any physical trouble, 
remember the great denger of delay. 


ay Wanted, on Salary; 


ADIES in every neigh borhood to get up clubs for 
New. Suitable for an ae Present. 
ull 








for sample, 
and terms to agents. : ” 





. in stamps, with referen 
t 
FF... HORTON & ©O., Indianapolis, Ind, 


OFFICE, WORKS, 


167 W. Fayette &.} BALTIMORE. {rect veadenball st, 


PHOSPHATES. 


We are now offering to the trade the following WELL-KNOWN BRANDS OF GOOD 5 Which we 
guarantee fully up to the standard: - 


SLINGLUFF'S DISSOLVED GROUND BONE, 

a. Containing 3 per cent. of Ammonia. ‘ ; 
SLINGLUFFS DISSOLVED SOUTH AMERICAN BONE ASH, 
Containing 40 to 44 per cent. Soluble Bone Phosphate. 

SLINGLUFF’S DISSOLVED SOUTH CAROLINA PHOSPHATE, 
3Containing 28 to 82 per cent, Soluble Bone Phosphate. 
To meet the demand for a High-Grade Fertiliser, we are offering 
. SLINGLUFF’S NATIVE SUPER-PHOSPHATE, 
Prepared entirely from Animal Bone, highly ammoniated. Also, 


SLINGLUFF’S No. 1 AMMONIATED SUPER-PHOSPHATE. 


This we can confidently recommend as one of the best fertilizers sold in the market at the price. 

















SPECIAL COMBINATION SALE 


OF OVER 


75 JERSEY CATTLE, 


At Union Stock Yards, Indianapolis, Ind., 


On Wednesday, March ist, 1sSs2, 
The Property of Hoover & Co., Columbus, 0, and A. C. Jenzings, Urtana, 0. 


T this sale we will offer, without reserve, over 75 Jerseys, of choice breeding, consisting 0 
over 60 thoroughbred American Jersey Cattle Club Register, and 15 unregistered thoroughbreds and 
high grades. These cattle have been selected with the utmost care, especially for milking qualities— fine 
udéers, teats and escutcheons the first consideration. In their igrees will be found almost all the note: 
families in America, such as the Rex, Alpheas, Editha, Pierrots, Bashans Pansys, Niobe 9, &c. Among 
the number e be sold is CASH BOY (22.8), the great son of Rex (1330), who was recently sold to William 
Simpson, of New York, for $350). Cash Boy’s dam is py Colt Jr,sire of Rex. He was winner of every 
rize shown for in 1879, and in 1881 he was almost as successful ; he headed the Ist prize herd at Ohio State, 
inneapoli», Chicago, Peoria and St. Louis Fairs, including the Grand Dairy Prize of $560 and gold medal 
valued at $100 at Chicago; also bull and 5 of bigget and 3st prize at Peoria, beating his sire Rex, and sweep- 
+takes at St Louis, where he again beat Rex. e will also sell REED’S FARMER'S GLORY (5457), one of 
the very best sons of his famous sire Farmer’s Glory, who recently sold for $3,200 at public sale. He is 2 
years old, solid color, rich skin, fine escutcheon, from a superb cow, held without price. Some fine im 
ed cows, one sired by pa Fawkes, in calf to Reed’s Farmer’s Glory; over 20 coming 2 years old, in call 
to choice bulls; over 20 yearlings; a grand Alphea yearling bull, a son of Cash Boy, &c. 
TERMS OF SALE.—Cash, vr four months’ time at ores per cent per annum interest. 
m2” Catalogues now ready. and sent to all i ddress 
A. ©. JENNINGS & CO., bt Farm, Urbana, Ohio. 
Or, Hee iM & ©O., Eastwood Farm, Columbus, Ohio. 





Col. L. P. MUIR, Auctioneer. 


JOSHUA THOMAS, . 


STEAM, 


riewltaral and Mill Machinery 


ro 


Best, Cheapest, 
and most 


& Economical En- 
wary, h 
tN ‘ ine in the 

en Dy. hy g 

Ae Market. 


as —+ Sr 


Buffalo Pitts Thresher and Cleaner, 


The old standard, and still ahead of a‘l competitors. 


KIRBY AND WHEELER MOWERS AND REAPERS, 


OSBORNE SELF-BINDING HARVESTER. 


A Full Line of Harvesting Machines, adapted to tho 
wants and taste of Farmers any and everywhere. 





KCLIPSE 
NGRICULTURAL ENGINE 


eo 





Buckeve Grain and Fertilizer Drill, Circular Saw Milis, 
Star, Victor ane ilion Herse Rakes, Portabie Grist Mills, 
Millstones, Smut Machines, Bolting Cloths, Buckeye Force Pump, 
Mill Picks, Leather and Gum Belting, Cucumber-Wood Pumps, 
The Watt and Ball Plows, &., &. 
a Feige: sad Descriptive Circulars on application, and correspondence solicited from all wanting anyching 
‘OFFICE AND WAREHOUSE, 


ro. SS Light St-.. Baltimore, Mad. 








RNTERED AT POSTOFFICE, BALTIMORE, AS SECOND-OLASS MATTER. 


SLINGLUFF «co. . 



















